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How much blood must still 
flow for us to realize that 
war is never a solution, 
only destruction? 


In the name of God 
and in the name of the 
sense of humanity that 

dwells in every heart, 
| renew my call for an 
immediate ceasefire. 


Let there be a halt to 
arms, and let us seek 
the conditions for 
negotiations. 


—Pope Francis 


Support Pope Francis’ 
Call for a Ceasefire in the 
Russia-Ukraine War! 


Take Pope Francis’ message to your church, temple, 
mosque or other spiritual center. Ask religious leaders 
to center the call for a ceasefire in sermons 


and other communications with congregants. 


The fate of the world hangs in the balance. 
Sincerely, 


SimonMary Asese Aihiokhai, Ph.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, University of Portland; 
Zainab Al-Suwaij, American Islamic Congress, Co-founder and Executive Director; Dr. Ansel 
Augustine, Director, Office of Black Catholic Ministries of the Archdiocese of New Orleans; 
Joyce Ajlouny, General Secretary, American Friends Service Committee; Fr. Benedict Ayodi, 
Franciscans International; John Bach, Quaker Chaplain, Harvard University; Michael Baxter, 
Ph.D., Director of Catholic Studies, Regis University; Bridget Bearss, RSCJ, Leadership 
Conference of Women Religious; Fr. Robert Bossie; Dr. Tarunjit Singh Butalia, Executive 
Director, Religions for Peace USA; Kenneth Butigan, Ph.D., Professor of Peace, Justice, 
and Conflict Studies, DePaul University; Rev. Dr. Mae Elise Cannon, Executive Director, 
Churches for a Middle East Peace; Br. Kevin Cawley, Deignan Institute for Earth and Spirit 
at lona University; Shane Claiborne, Co-Founder of Red Letter Christians; Sarah Clarke, 
Director & UN Representative, Quaker United Nations Office, NY; Edward Paul Cohn, Rabbi 
Emeritus; Tom Cordaro, Pax Christi USA, Ambassador of Peace; Fr. John Dear, Nobel Peace 
Prize nominee by Archbishop Desmond Tutu; Marie Dennis, Senior Advisor, Pax Christi 
International; Michele Dunne OFS, Executive Director, Franciscan Action Network; Fr. John 
Lewis Eagle; Jodie Evans, Minister, Host of Spiritual Circles; Ariel Gold, Executive Director, 


Join the Peace in Ukraine Coalition (PeacelnUkraine.org) : 


Fellowship of Reconciliation; Sr. Frances Katherine Homes; Sr. Teresa R. Hougnon, President, 
Maryknoll Sisters; Sr. LaDonna Manternach, BVM, President; Eli McCarthy, Ph.D., Professor 
of Theology, Georgetown University; Bridget Moix, General Secretary, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation; Dan Moriarty, Program Coordinator, Maryknoll Office for Global 
Concerns; Rev. Joseph E. Mulligan, SJ; Michael Neuroth, Director of the Washington Office, 
United Church of Christ; David J O’Brien, Professor Emeritus, College of the Holy Cross; 
Martha Inés Romero Medina, Secretary General, Pax Christi International, Sr. Cynthia 
Sabathier, CSJ; Claire Schaeffer-Duffy, Catholic Worker House, MA; Friar Patrick Sieber, Holy 
Name Province; Bishop John Stowe, OFM, Diocese of Lexington, KY; Minister Jalani Akeem 
Traxler; Rev. James Allen VanderWeele, Minister Emeritus, Community Church Unitarian 
Universalist, New Orleans; Rev. Dr. Joseph Varghese (Orthodox), Institute for Religious 
Freedom and Tolerance, Executive Director; Rabbi Elyse Wechterman, Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical Association, CEO; Rev. Bill Wylie-Kellermann, United Methodist Church; Mary 
T. Yelenick, Main UN-NGO Representative for Pax Christi International; Johnny Zokovitch, 
Executive Director, Pax Christi USA. 
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The Hands 
That Labor 


God the Maker, help us to look with love 

and renewed wonder at all the things that exist 

in part or in whole through the creativity and toil 

of others and ourselves: Shelter, food, clothing. 
Entertainment, literature, music. Medicine, vaccines, 
technology. Personal care for those of any age. Transport 

of people and goods, delivery of food and clean spaces. 

Each day help us remember those who grow our food 

and ship it to us, who build our houses, sew our shirts, take our 
garbage, build our cars, who feed us and bathe us. And spur 

in us a hunger, O God, to honor all those who labor, to act 

for their just working conditions, to demand fair wages and 
protection, to join them in raising up a more just world. You 
call us to mourn and act when the vision of Isaiah 65 is sinfully 
reversed, when people build houses in which they are not 
allowed to live; plant food, but go hungry; bathe our sores, 

but can’t afford their water bill. Let our gratitude for each 
one’s service spur us to secure justice for each one’s dignity. 


A prayer adapted from an article by Julie Polter, editor of Sojourners. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


For Matthias Roberts, and many others, growing up in the church 
was a traumatic experience. His childhood churches, he writes in our 

cover feature, were “filled with people who weren't afraid to tell me 
| needed to become straight for God to save me from hell.” The effect of such “adverse 
religious experiences,’as Roberts explains, goes far beyond the immediate harm done to 
individuals in these settings and can linger deep into their adult lives. That trauma can 
be triggered by any church experience, even in a supposedly safe and affirming con- 
text—another reminder that what happens in any branch of the body of Christ affects 
the integrity and witness of the whole of the church. 

Journalist Gabriel Pietrorazio writes about another kind of church-related trauma, 
that stemming from what Pope Francis called the “cultural destruction and forced assim- 
ilation” of residential schools, often church-run, that many Indigenous people in the U.S. 
and Canada were made to attend. While there isn’t a clear or easy map to healing for 
the survivors of religious trauma, one necessary component is the presence of a loving, 
compassionate community—it’s not a journey to be undertaken alone. 


RESPONSE 


Can't Wait for 


the Next Issue 

Sojourners reader Freder- 
ic Page received the July 
2085 issue and “read every 
single article in one day.” 
Page wrote, “I’m a new 
subscriber and I don’t have 
words to describe how hap- 
py Iam.” Page continued, “I 
will read again each article 
slowly during the month, 
including them in my daily 
meditations and prayers, 
particularly Zachary Lee’s 
cover story, the piece about 
G. Scott Morris, and Frank 
A. Thomas’ essay that are 
very inspirational. In this 
period of distraction, divi- 
sion, and polarization, their 
messages are an invitation 
to redirect our attention 
and energy to what is 
fundamental to our faith: 
loving one another. The 


first step is to pay attention “My vision for a successful climate action is where the 

to one another, strengthen e a 9 

our empathy, and act movement is led by the community, by the young people, but is 
with compassion.” supported by everyone in the society.” —Hoang Thi Minh Hong 


[Thanks!—The Editors] 


Write us: response@sojo.net 


6 Hoang Hong, a Vietnamese climate activist, was arrested June 1, 2023, the fifth high-profile climate activist in two years to Sept/Oct 2023 
be charged with tax evasion in Vietnam. She remains in jail as of this writing. / Illustration by Hoan Phan 


"THE 
BLACK FAITH 
COMMUNITY HAS 
BEEN THE 
ELECTRICITY, 
HE POWER 
BEHIND ANY 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 

MOVEMENT.” 


Heather McTeer Toney 


Author, Before the Streetlights Come On 


CONTRIBUTING 


Matthias Roberts 

“Tt’s hard to heal from 
trauma when you’re being 
actively traumatized,” 
therapist and author Mat- 
thias Roberts (p. 28) says 
about LGBTQ+ oppression. 
After coming out, he ex- 
perienced significant hurt 
from the church and now 
works to inspire “libera- 
tion” for others suffering 
from religious trauma. 
“THealing] is not just a 
change in beliefs,” Roberts 
says. “It’s something far 
deeper within us that al- 
lows us to, in some ways, 
be able to sit with our 
pain more honestly.” 


Mitchell Atencio 
Sojourners associate news 
editor Mitchell Atencio 

(Cp. 39) is an Atlantan 
Anabaptist who is “dis- 
calced out of religious 
commitment.” Writing 
about Rich Mullins has 
not only inspired Atencio 
to play piano again, but 
also spurs him to shock 
readers out of what Mul- 
lins called “middle-class 
American ‘churchianity.’” 
Mullins’ music challenges 
Atencio to recognize that 
“every time I find the edge 
of who I have mercy for ... 
God is waiting, calling me 
to the other side.” 
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VOICES 


1— Mobilizing Hope 2 — Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


INVESTING IN 
THE EARTH 


A relatively new front in the culture wars is em- 
anating from the realm of finance: the push to 
increase financial investments that take into ac- 
count “environmental, social, and governance” 
considerations. What is known in the finance in- 
dustry as ESG has grown considerably over the 
past decade. According to the Global Fossil Fuel 
Divestment Commitments Database, the amount 
of wealth divested from fossil fuels worldwide 
has grown from $52 billion in 2014 to more than 
$40 trillion last year. But the increased visibility 
and prominence of ESG investing has triggered 
a backlash, with at least seven GOP-controlled 
states enacting anti-ESG policies and 15 others 
introducing bills to disallow the application of ESG 


Illustration by Guang Lim 
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MANY CONSERVATIVES 
ARE ONLY CHAMPIONS 
WHEN IT ADVANCES 
THEIR IDEOLOGICAL 
AGENDAS. 
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VOICES 


“HOW SHOULD 

WE THINK ABOUT 
THE ETHICS OF 
INVESTING OUR 
MONEY?” 


lone 
= 


Adam Russell Taylor is pres- 
ident of Sojourners. 
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principles in state investments such as pensions. 

The anti-ESG push is coming from the usual sus- 
pects. Texas is heavily involved, due to the prominence 
of the fossil fuel industry in the state’s economy. 
Right-wing groups such as the Heritage Founda- 
tion and the American Legislative Exchange Council 
have also been big promoters of model anti-ESG 
legislation. West Virginia Attorney General Patrick 
Morrisey has formed a coalition with more than 20 
of his counterparts to challenge the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s ability to implement a cli- 
mate disclosure rule, a case that could end up at the 
Supreme Court and hobble the executive branch’s 
ability to interpret and act on congressional statutes. 
Apparently, many conservative activists and politi- 
cians are only champions of the “free market” when 
it advances their ideological agendas. 

One of the complicating factors for these 
“anti-woke” crusaders is the fact that, as of 2021, 72 
percent of institutional investors use ESG principles 
in their approach to investment, and close to 90 per- 
cent of investment companies report some ESG data 


to shareholders. ESG didn’t 
become widespread among 
investors simply because of 
an altruistic commitment 
to the common good—ESG 
makes good business sense 
for investors looking to 
maximize their long-term 
returns. In other words, 
ESG simply means that 
many investors are con- 
sidering the long-term en- 
vironmental and social risks 
posed by phenomena such 
as climate change when de- 
ciding how to invest. 

The right-wing attacks 
on ESG investing raise 
a deeper question: How 
should we think about the 
ethics of investing our mon- 
ey? In Genesis, humanity 
is called to exercise good 
stewardship as caretakers 
of the Earth. How we invest 
our financial resources— 
from stocks to retirement 
funds—isa direct reflection 
of whether we prioritize the 
common goodand steward- 
ship of God’s creation. As 
Christians, we should seeka 
higher standard than simply 
gaining the highest return 
on our investments. Prov- 
erbs 16:8 teaches: “Better 
isa little with righteousness 
than large income with 
injustice.” We shouldn’t 
simply trust investment 
companies who offer ESG 
options without looking 
into the details—some com- 
panies, such as BlackRock, 
offer investment portfolios 
free of fossil fuels and yet 
continue to invest hundreds 
of billions of dollars in the 
fossil fuel industry. The 
church should playa leading 
role in asking these deeper 
moral questions and push 
back against efforts to cur- 
tail ESG investing. We must 
all demand better answers 
from those entrusted with 
our investments. ° 
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SEE HOW COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IS 
Flourishing in 
Faith & Hope 


ctsnet.edu/flourishing ¥ 
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EOQLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY BRYN BIRD 


WHO’S WATCHING 
THE KIDS? 


The farm bill should prioritize rural access to 
child care and early childhood development. 


Inthe vast and often overlooked landscapes of rural America, families face unique challenges. 
One critical issue stands out: the child care crisis. Our family-run produce farm in Ohio has 
been in production for 28 years. With three generations working to create a viable business 
to support our growing family, we know something about the need for child care in rural 
areas. The 2023 US. Farm Bill presents a crucial opportunity to address this pressing issue 
and foster early childhood development in rural communities. 

The child care crisis is not unique to rural America, but rural Americans are more im- 
pacted by the lack of access to licensed child care. For example, 59 percent of rural commu- 
nities are “child care deserts” compared to 56 percent of urban and 44 percent of suburban 
communities, according to a 2018 report by the Center for American Progress. In rural 
communities, families often struggle to find accessible, affordable, and high-quality options. 
Remote locations, limited infrastructure, and lack of providers exacerbate the challenges. The 
crisis not only hampers parents’ ability to work but also impedes the economic imperative 
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to attract younger farm families to replace 
aging American farmers—more than half of 
whom are within a decade of retirement. 
The price of health insurance and the lack 
of child care make full-time farming out of 
reach for many younger Americans. 

Most cultural depictions of the “family 
farmer” includea hard-working father in the 
fields, while a mother and small children 
are home tending the chickens. This is not 
the norm for modern farmers. Farming is 
dangerous, unpredictable, and weather-de- 
pendent; it includes long hours (often at 
night) and off-farm jobs for both spouses. 
Ninety-six percent of farm families derived 
some income from off-farm sources, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 
Family farmers are stringing together a mix 
of child care options and solutions that are 
not always sustainable over the long term. 

When our family’s third generation 
was born, the farm’s razor-thin margins 
were still reinvested immediately into the 
farm operation. My sister-in-law worked 
off the farm to provide medical benefits 
for her growing family. My brother worked 
more than 80 hours a week establishing 
our mixed vegetable operation in central 
Ohio. By the time the fourth baby was born, 
my mother played a central role in caring 
for their children. Sadly, it was a complete 
shock to our farming operation when she 
was diagnosed with cancer and died in 2018. 
No quality child care options were available 
that met the inconsistent schedules of a 
farmer and nurse. During those years, my 
brother limited the number of hours he 
farmed and shrunk our family operation. 
Research shows that 28 percent of all farm 
families decrease their labor or stop working 
after the arrival of children. 

Until recently, the rural child care crisis 
was a niche issue studied by a few rural 
sociologists. News coverage often framed 
this crisis as a myth—asserting that rural 
Americans did notwanthelp caring for their 
children. However, when researchers from 
the National Farm Medicine Center and 
Ohio State University conducted a survey 
this year specifically on child care needs in 
farm families, they uncovered hard truths. 
Seventy-four percent of American farm 
families experienced child care challenges 
in the past five years, and 86 percent take 
their children onto the farm work site be- 
cause they have no alternative care options. 
Based on these results, the two largest farm 
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FIFTY-NINE PERCENT OF RURAL 
COMMUNITIES ARE “CHILD CARE 
DESERTS.” 


lobbying groups, National Farmers Union 
and American Farm Bureau Federation, 
adopted rural child care as a priority in the 
2023 US. Farm Bill. 

The farm bill is renewed by the US. 
Congress every five years. This $1 trillion 
piece of legislation primarily focuses on 
agricultural and food policy. Nearly 80 
percent of the bill’s total budget is for the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram, the country’s largest food assistance 
program for low-income Americans. This 
year’s legislative calendar for the farm bill 
aligns with the need for immediate action 
to increase child care options and support 
early childhood development. 

While the farm bill presents a signif- 
icant opportunity, it also has limitations. 
The bill’s funding is constrained, and com- 
peting priorities impact any new alloca- 
tion of resources. To maximize the bill’s 
effectiveness, lawmakers introduced the 
Expanding Childcare in Rural America Act 
of 2023, sponsored by Sen. Sherrod Brown 
of Ohio. This bipartisan act would direct the 
USDA to authorize and prioritize financing, 
loans, and grant programs that address the 
availability, quality, and cost of child care in 
agricultural and rural communities through 
existing programs. 

By prioritizing rural access to child care 
and early childhood development, the farm 
bill can provide support to farming families 
and in the child care deserts that dominate 
rural areas. However, legislative solutions 
must be accompanied by collaboration with 
pro-social organizations to maximize im- 
pact. Rural Americans have long prided 
themselves on finding their own solutions to 
care for their neighbors. Through the right 
mix of resources within the farm bill and 
pro-social organizations, lawmakers can 
create much-needed support for the next 
generation of farmers and farmworkers. 


Bryn Bird, a policy consultant with the 
Rural Organizing network, works for just 
farm and food policy systems. 


PASTOR 


G Community of Saint Peter 


The Community of Saint 
Peter, located in Cleveland, 
Ohio, is conducting a 
nationwide search to recruit 
a full-time pastor due to the 
planned retirement of our 
current pastor. 


We are a vibrant, 
independent, progressive, 
Eucharistic community that 
cherishes the Catholic 
Tradition. The Community is 
attentive to the Spirit and 
discerning our future. We 
celebrate Eucharist weekly, 
and we are committed to a 
broad range of ministries, 
including religious 
education programs, 
community and urban 
outreach, support of the 
arts, and a variety of social 
justice initiatives. We havea 
long history of providing 
diverse educational 
opportunities, open to the 
public, with nationally- 
recognized speakers. We 
endeavor to accompany the 
poor in our city, and we 
welcome all to the 
sacraments. 


A full description of the 
position posting and 
application information can 
be found online by clicking 
the Pastor Search button at 
communityofstpeter.org. 
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COMMENTARY BY JUAN MARTINEZ OVALLE 


EL SALVADOR'S 
UNHOLY ‘PEACE’ 


Under President Bukele, nearly 2 percent 
of the population is incarcerated. 


In 2016, our church in San Salvador was preparing to host a group of young 
adults on a “mission trip” from the United States. Just prior to their travel, 
the U.S. government suspended the Peace Corps program in El Salvador 
due to security concerns related to gang violence. As the host church, we 
decided the mission trip should be canceled too. In 2015, the murder rate 
in my country peaked at 103 per 100,000, making it the most dangerous 
country in the world. 

Over the last seven years, El Salvador has seen a rapid drop in its murder 
rate. In early 2023, President Nayib Bukele claimed that the country had 
accumulated 365 nonconsecutive days with zero homicides since he took 
office in June 2019. While it’s impossible to independently corroborate 
Bukele’s claim, it’s undeniable that Salvadorans are experiencing a new sense 
of safety and “peace.” That sense of peace, however, has come ata grave cost. 

As of January 2023, El Salvador had the highest incarceration rate in 
the world. Approximately 61,000 people, including 1,082 minors, have 
been swept up in mass arrests since March 2022, when congress allowed 
Bukele to suspend constitutional rights. Salvadorans no longer have rights 
to free assembly, due process, access to lawyers, and previously protected 
freedoms. Nearly two percent of the Salvadoran adult population is in 
prison in conditions that fail to meet the U.N’s minimum standards for 
imprisonment. Cristosal, a civil society human rights organization in El 
Salvador, has documented the death of 153 prisoners in state custody be- 
tween March 2022 and March 2023, all detained during the same period. 
Of those, 29 died violent deaths and 46 “probable violent deaths” or under 
“suspicions of criminality,” reported Cristosal. More reports continue to 
rollin of the deaths of incarcerated people who also showsigns of torture. 

Asa Salvadoran who has livedin the US. for six years, I’ve gained fresh 
perspectives on what’s happening in my country—and what it means 
to be a Jesus-follower in the shadow of empires. A poll taken in ear- 
ly 2023 showed that 91 percent of Salvadorans approved of Bukele’s 
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approach. This is a remarkable approval 
rating—particularly given that 82 percent 
of the population identifies as Catholic or 
evangelical Protestant. Howhasit happened 
that a significant portion of Christians ap- 
prove of the politics of control, abuse, and 
centralization of power? Bukele’s popular 
support by Christians, I believe, relates to 
our inclination to internalize and perform 
the mechanisms of the empire. 


Biblical stories provide examples. In 1 Sam- 
uel 8, the small tribal federation of Israel, 
whom God had led out from the oppression 
of powerful nations and cycles of violence, 
now asks to be placed under the “ways of 
the king” and to be “like other nations.” 
Despite the prophet Samuel’s warnings that 
the “ways of the king” were exploitative, 
abusive, and centralized, the people were 
“determined to have a king” that “fights 
[their] battles.” Even God gave up trying 
to convince them otherwise. Our biblical 
ancestors wanted to imitate the empires 
that had oppressed them. The people re- 
jected the ways of God. 

El Salvador also has existed under the 
shadow of the empires of Spain, Britain, the 
US,,and,mostrecently, China. This imperial 
structure is intrinsic to El Salvador’s history. 
But the relationship between empires and 
their client nations, suchas El Salvador, is not 
limited to economic and political interven- 
tions, but alsoincludes cultural colonization. 

Imperialistic perceptions of the world 
run deep in the roots of our collective imagi- 
nation and dreams, even ifthey are only the 
utopian promise that “one day we will be 
like them.” President Bukele consistently 
uses the levers of cultural colonization to 
unify his popular movement. He tells them 
that “El Salvador can be a world power” 
and that “we can be like them.” Like the 
Israelites, Salvadorans are tempted to ask 
for the “ways of aking” who will “fight the 
people’s battles” even when that king will 
also control us, abuse us, abolish our free- 
dom, and dismantle any institution that 
would hold him accountable. 


As a Christian, I know that control, abuse, 
centralization of power, and lack of transpar- 
ency are not the ways of Jesus. I cannot, as a 
Christian, approve of them, promote them, 
or support them in any way. 
AsaSalvadoran, I alsoknow how tempt- 
ingitis to doso. It’s tempting to succumb to 
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A “CHRISTIAN 
NATIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT” 
SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED 
AN OXYMORON. 


revenge to retaliate for El Salvador’s painful history. It’s tempting to celebrate or sacralize 
the violence taken against those who have hurt or killed our families. It’s tempting to let 
our collective fear and pain shape our Savior into one who willbe militaristic and merciless. 
It’s tempting also because we inherited an imperialized version of Christianity from our 
oppressors. From the Spanish conquest to US. evangelization missions, the “imperial and 
colonial Jesus” has inevitably pervaded our belief systems and praxis. Empire thinking runs 
deep into our faith too. Bukele knows this. Oppression is always more palatable when it is 
wrapped in the language of faith. 

And yet, prophetic voices that resist the ways of the empire have preserved and enliv- 
ened Salvadoran history and church. There has always been a tiny seed of faith within the 
“crucified peoples” of history, as theologian Ignacio Ellacuria put it, that rises up as witness 
to the resurrection, despite deathly empires. 

Empires are gonna empire, I remind myself. While Christians may use the levers of gov- 
ermmment to advance the common good, and individuals within governments may act under 
the influence ofthe ethics of Jesus, a “Christian nationalist government” shouldbe considered 
an oxymoron and pursuing it, a departure from the way of Jesus. Instead, Salvadoran—and 
perhaps all—Christians should ask how we can de-imperialize our faith and our communities. 
Inthename of Jesus, we can exorcise those demons of the empire—that make ahome within 
the church, within us—that trick us into trusting and promoting authoritarians and abusers. 

To be faithful to the testimony of Jesus in El Salvador today, we must listen to the voices 
that Archbishop Oscar Romero and other Salvadoran martyrs heard and followed. Just as 
they found Jesus standing in solidarity with the victims of imperialistic violence (Matthew 
25:31-40), so we too must stand there. o 


Juan Martinez Ovalle was born in the land of the Nahua people of El Salvador. He 
currently lives in Washington, D.C., and works for Centro Latino at Fuller Theological 
Seminary. 
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VOICES 


THE HUNGRY SPIRIT BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


“THE POWER SLEEPING 
IN MY HAND’ 


ad 


“Center the clay.’ I had one task for class and three hourstocompleteit. *** 
Take two pounds of raw potential. Place it on the potter’s wheel. Use IMAGINATION IS A DYNAMIC 
the strength of your hands and forearms to force the clay into balance. WORLDVIEW STEEPED IN LITURGY. 
For the fullthreehours,I failed. Unabletofindthecalmpointofpres- ~~ ©. 
sure to rest my human musculature between the universe’s centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. The clay fought back. It bucked and shimmied, 
slid and skidded. I pushed and pulled. 
The teacher said, finally, “This clay does not yet want to be abowl. You 
have not shown it how.” A gentle correction that expertly undermined 
my fixation with “the primacy of the real,” as French philosopher Gaston 
Bachelard calls it. Really, shouldn’t I be able to subdue this clay? 
The material I’m working with is not raw, native clay. It’s more refined. 
What I perceive as inert material is actually more refined than J am. It’s 
older, wiser; closer to beginnings. Clay beds settle quietly over millions 
of years under the intimate weight of rivers, lakes, oceans. Clay prefers 
to dance in water rather than sink like silt or sand. Its particles delight 
in slowly sliding over one another, using oxygen molecules as lubricant. 
How do Ibecome a disciple to this clay? In Rabbi Sforno’s 16th-century 
commentary on Genesis 1, he emphasizes the time embedded in the raw 
material God uses to create heaven and earth: “When G’d began to create 
heaven and earth—the earth being unformed and void ...” (Genesis 1:1-2). 
The English translations of “unformed and void” or “wild and waste” (as 
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some translators have it) canbe misleading. 
Yes, earth is clay, but consider heaven its 
oxygen. In our noun-oriented Western 
culture, we rush to objects—and prefer 
them to be inert. The Hebrew is much 
more complex, nonbinary, packed with 
breath, fire, and seasons; it understands 
nouns as packed with all the energy of 
their past, present, and future—and all 
these relationships held in time. 

Sforno says, “This very center which 
was created at that time was composed of 
amixture ofraw materials, knownas tohu, 
and its original external appearance is what 
is described as bohu.” This primordial ma- 
terial is dynamic—neither this nor that. As 
tohu, ithas unrealized potential; as bohu, a 
change agent has given it form. Sforno goes 
on to describe the delta factor needed for 
the transformation as “imagination.” The 
clay’s potential is only opened by dreaming. 

But whose dreaming? (Stay with me 
here.) Is it the dream of the Creator God 
acting on an undreaming lump? Or does 
this dreaming only blossom within rela- 
tionship—a kind of “relational theory” of 
influence at work? 

I sit at the potter’s wheel, poetry from 
Czeslaw Milosz rising in fragments: “Three 
times must the wheel of blindness turn...” 
Ican’t remember the rest. 


At the end of class, I grab a mop. The floor 
around my seat is splattered with slip, my 
clothes with splotches of clay. The muscles 
of my forearms are starting to ache from 
the straining. 

Imagination, in the Catholic sense, is 
a dynamic worldview steeped in liturgy. 
Not flights of fancy into unreality. Liturgy 
arises like an artesian spring from those 
cyclical practices we do communally (in 
relationship) to keep fidelity with life. 

I don’t yet know what this clay wants 
to be. 

Athome, I search for the Milosz quote. 
It’s from “Slow River,” written in Poland 
in 1936: “Three times must the wheel of 
blindness turn, before I look without fear 
at the power sleeping in my own hand.” 

Next week, I’ll sit again at the wheel. 
Perhaps the clay is already centering me. « 


Rose Marie Berger is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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FROM THE DUST 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL 


BY LIUAN HUSKA 


GUN VIOLENCE BLUES 


After ateenager shot dead 19 children and two teachers in 
an elementary school in Uvalde, Texas, last year, I spent 
two weeks putting my children on the bus to school with 
a pit in my belly. Then the term ended, and I breathed 
relief. I would not have to live with this low-level dread 
for another year. 

My family has been on sabbatical in South America 
for the past 12 months, homeschooling our three boys. 
Though we've faced other risks, the possibility of my kids 
being shot in school was not one of them. Not only were 
they not attending school, but the countries we visited also have stricter gun regulations 
than the United States. 

In the US., the purchase of guns has soared—gun ownership is estimated to be more 
than 120 per 100 people, according to GunPolicy.org. Gun-related deaths in the US. 
also top every other high-income country, at more than 12 per 100,000 people annually. 
Compare that to Ecuador, where we spent part of our sabbatical. In 2017, it had 2.7 guns 
per 100 people and approximately three gun-related deaths per 100,000 people. Our 
sabbatical year has been a window into what it’s like to parent school-aged children 
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MY FAITH CALLS ME TO LET MY 
FEARS CONNECT ME WITH OTHERS 
ACROSS TIME AND SPACE. 
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without the shadow of school shooting 
anxiety. 

This fall, my children are backin school 
in the United States. Like so many other 
parents in this country, I am reentering 
this gun-violence-tinged reality. I’m nav- 
igating feelings of extreme vulnerability, 
anger, grief, futility, wanting to escape, and 
numbness. Somewhere in there is also the 
possibility of solidarity, persistence, anda 
different future. 

If I were to succumb to the individu- 
alist mindset so prevalent in the U.S., the 
easiest solution to my anxieties would be 
to take my kids out of school. Take care of 
your own and ignore the rest, dictates the 
DIY American homesteading mentality. 
But that would leave me more isolated in 
my fears, more shrouded in the illusion 
that by my own sheer grit I can protect 
my children from harm. 

My faith calls me, instead, to let my 
fears connect me with others across time 
and space. As I remain in the space of 
vulnerability, not giving in to that itch 
to escape, I find I’m not alone. Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, keeps me company. She, 
too, brought her son into a dangerous 
world. Countless others share this space 
too. Black mothers in Philadelphia. Pales- 
tinian parents on the West Bank. They have 
endured helplessness, rage, and death as 
their children walk through streets where 
gunshots ring out and bombs detonate. And 
they have persisted in speaking truth to 
power, demanding change, and cultivating 
life in a culture of death. 

In solidarity with so many others, I find 
the strength to move forward. To resist 
numbness. To enter the grief cycle again, 
and again, and again. To advocate for policy 
change. To build community when there 
is mistrust. To imagine and embody, with 
the prophets, a world where weapons are 
melted into plowshares and children go 
to school in safety. © 


Livan Huska is a freelance journalist and 
author of Hurting Yet Whole: Reconcil- 
ing Body and Spirit in Chronic Pain and 
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EYEWITNESS 


“IT’S ONE 
OF THE MOST 
AMAZING STORIES 
IN NONVIOLENCE -— 
HISTORY.” ‘ je = 
20 A Ukrainian emergency service team simulates checking radiation levels on a boy during training drills held in June Sept/Oct 2023 


in the Zaporizhzhia region. / Elena Tita / Getty Images 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


ENACTING A 
‘MIRACLE’ 


I was concerned about the Zaporizhzhia nucle- 
ar power plant because of my background in 
things nuclear. Europe’s largest nuclear plant 
was sitting in frontline combat. It has hundreds 
of times more nuclear material than Chernobyl. 
When I read about the International Atomic 
Energy Agency sending in unarmed inspectors, 
Ithought, here are 14 guys risking their necks to 
save what could be tens of thousands of people 
if this plant goes up. Those guys probably have 
never heard of nonviolent action or unarmed 
protection—everything you do to keep yourself 
and others safe once you take violence off the 
table. The least we, who practice this stuff, could 
do is support them. 

We tooka trip to Marhanets, the town where 
the Zaporizhzhia workers live that’s taking a beat- 
ing from shelling, Theycan’t fire back because of 
the nuclear power plant, and they'll be the first 
irradiated. “We're fully aware of that,” they said. 

“We hate it. We’re not sure what to do about it.” 
Then they told us what happened on the other 
side of the river in Enerhodar when the Russians 
tried to take the plant [in March 2022]. It's one of 
the most amazing stories in nonviolence history. 
The people came out by the thousands and said, 

“This is Ukrainian territory, go away.’ By the third 
day, religious leaders came out in full regalia, 
saying, “You can’t come in here.” They did this 
for six full days. The churches played a big part. 
When the Russians stopped confronting the 
people and attacked [Ukraine's] National Guard 
directly, they took the plant in a few hours and 
several soldiers were killed. I asked them how 
many people they lost holding the Russians back 
unarmed for a week? “None.” 

The Zaporizhzhia Protection Project now 
has more than 40 people from eight countries 
training to be on site. The people in Marhanets 
said the Russians would never allow us to bring 
unarmed protection to the plant. I said, “Do you 
mean it would take a miracle?” Yeah, they said. 

“Okay,” Isaid. “Have we had any othermiracles?” « 


John Reuwer,a nuclear disarmament leader 
and veteran of unarmed civilian peace 
teams, lives in Maryland. He spoke with 
Sojourners’ Mitchell Atencio. 
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HEALING | 
FROM 
RELIGIOUS 
TRAUMA 


Why compassionate community is 


part of the journey. 


BY MATTHIAS ROBERTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY RYAN MCQUADE 


The first time I became conscious that 
I was carrying the effects of religious 
trauma, I had just moved to Seattle and 
was sitting in a church, sweating... 
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My heart was beating fast; I couldn’t un- 
derstand what was happening. This church, 
one I had chosen expressly because of its 
progressive, LGBTQ+ affirming stance, was 
supposed to be safe for someone like me, a 
queer person who deeply valued my faith. 
But I didn’t feel safe. [looked at the facesin 
the room with suspicion, searching for any 
indication ofa bait-and-switch, and left the 
building quickly once the service was over. 

Despite what I knew about the 
church—they welcomed LGBTQ+ people 
at any level of leadership, were committed 
to anti-racism work, and weren’t afraid 
of doubt or theological exploration—my 
body told me another story. As I satin the 
cold folding chair, I tried to reason with 
myself, repeating these facts to calm down. 
But I didn’t feel calmer; I felt worse. I sat 
on my hands, legs shaking, as I waited for 
the service to end. 

Because I had moved to Seattle to work 
on a master’s degree in counseling psy- 
chology from an institution that special- 
ized in trauma, I soon learned what had 
happened: In that moment, my body had 
experienced the effects of trauma. Even 
though I cognitively knew the church was 
supposed to be safe, my body couldn’t 
discern this church from all the churches 
Thad been in before—churches filled with 
people who weren’t afraid to tell me I 
needed to become straight for God to 
save me from hell. My body was sending 
warning signs: Be careful, environments 
like this aren’t safe. Despite the years of 
work I had done to detach myself from the 
rigid belief system of my youth, despite the 
ways [had fought to find a more life-giving 
approach to theology, I was beginning to 
reckon with the reality that changing my 
beliefs didn’t mean I had healed from 
the environments in which I was raised. 

Now, years later, Isee more people wak- 
ing up to the realities of lingering religious 
trauma. When I scroll through my stream- 
ingapps, I seedocumentaries such as Shiny 
Happy People, Pray Away, and Hillsong: A 
Megachurch Exposed that detail different 
forms ofreligious harm. I think this growing 
awareness of religious trauma is part of 
the driving force behind “deconstruction,” 
a buzzword that describes the process of 
reevaluating, changing, and sometimes 
abandoning one’s beliefs. But what I don’t 
see as often on Netflix—or on podcasts or 
on social media or at church—is honest talk 
about the process of healing. And as some- 
one who now works as a therapist helping 
survivors of religious harm find healing, I 
know there is a lot more to say. 


I'd changed 

my beliefs, 

but that didn't 
mean I had 
healed from the 
environments 
in which I was 
raised. 


LOOKING FOR HEALING 


Researchers at the Religious Trauma In- 
stitute use the phrase “adverse religious 
experiences” to describe “any experience 
ofa religious belief, practice, or structure 
that undermines an individual’s sense 
of safety or autonomy and/or negatively 
impacts their physical, social, emotional, 
relational, or psychological well-being.” 
Often, folks come to therapy after trying 
to overcome these negative experiences 
alone, usually in the same way I had—by 
changing their beliefs and assuming that 
would be enough to provide healing. Oth- 
ers leave their faith altogether. However, 
after finding a more congruent belief sys- 
tem, many people begin to bump into the 
same reality I had: While changing beliefs 
is anatural starting point, it doesn’t nec- 
essarily equate to healing. 

I relayed parts of my story to Laura 
Anderson, a Nashville-based psycho- 
therapist, co-founder of the Religious 
Trauma Institute, and author of the new 
book, When Religion Hurts You: Healing 
from Religious Trauma and the Impact of 
High-Control Religion. Many people fail to 
recognize “how beliefs live in our bodies,” 
she told me. “If we don’t hit that piece, we 
are going to maybe change our cognitive 
beliefs, but our bodies are probably still 
going to be pretty fundamentalist, pretty 
triggered, and pretty hypervigilant.” In 
other words, what I experienced years 


ago in Seattle on that church folding chair. 

Anderson is careful to make the dis- 
tinction that just because someone has 
had an adverse religious experience, or 
even has been in a spiritually abusive en- 
vironment, it doesn’t necessarily mean 
they have religious trauma: “Trauma is 
subjective. What is traumatic for you may 
or may not be for me. And vice versa.” She 
continued, “Traumais not the thing that 
happens to us, but it’s our nervous system’s 
response to the thing that happens to us. 
It lives in the body, regardless of where 
it stems from. We can’t think it away.” 

That’s where people get stuck, as I did 
on my own healing journey. While I had 
done a massive amount of work recon- 
sidering my beliefs, my new beliefs didn’t 
align with what my body was experiencing. 
It’s an alarming feeling. And while we’re 
trying to figure out what’s happening to 
us, it’s easy for voices of shame to jump in, 
making us think there’s something wrong 
because we can’t just move on. 


‘A WILD SENSE OF 
REORIENTATION’ 


Abby Wong-Heffter, a Seattle-based ther- 
apist who specializes in religious trauma, 
cautions against using the concept of de- 
construction in tandem with recover- 
ing from religious trauma. Instead, she 
prefers to think of it as “losing your pro- 
gramming.” It’s a subtle but important 
difference: While deconstruction refers to 
changing your beliefs, “deprogramming” 
conveys something deeper: the process 
of relearning how to exist in the world. 
Spirituality and faith are “important to 
a person’s sense of who they are in the 
world,” she told me. When you've found 
equilibrium within spiritually harmful 
communities, to recover you must figure 
out a new way of being, a long process 
that she describes as “a wild sense of re- 
orientation.” 

I resonate with Wong-Heffter’s un- 
derstanding. Healing, for me, has felt like 
relearning how to exist and has required 
reconnecting with my body: Part of the 
religious trauma I experienced resulted 
in believing that my body and all the de- 
sires I felt were sinful. Though I did not 
realize it at the time, I learned to cope 
by disconnecting from my emotions and 
only allowing desire to be expressed in 
secret. Thus, healing has involved not 
just changing my beliefs (Bodies are good! 
Desire can be holy!) but also learning, in 
some ways for the first time, the signals 
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my body sends me. It’s required me to 
discover how to grieve, be angry, and feel 
my way through emotional terrain that 
has felt murky at best. I’ve had to reck- 
on with the fact that the fundamentalist 
Christian world I grew up in is not how 
the world actually works ... and then learn 
to live into that new-to-me reality. 

This relearning how to exist is one 
of the difficult parts of working with re- 
ligious trauma (and all trauma, for that 
matter). Because trauma happens within 
the particularity of individual experience, 
there is no three-step program to healing; 
it requires nuance. Every trauma expert 
I’ve talked with emphasized this. Ander- 
son put it this way: “More often than not 
.. we're looking at having to reintegrate 
every single day back into the world. And 
that may be for the rest of our lives.” 


TOOLS FOR HEALING 


While there isn't a well-defined road map, 
there are steps we can take when pur- 
suing healing from trauma. Chanequa 
Walker-Barnes, an Atlanta-based clinical 
psychologist and womanist theologian, 
wrote hernewbook, Sacred Self-Care: Daily 
Practices for Nurturing Our Whole Selves, 
to help people find tools for healing. She 
told me the path to healing starts with 
patience and grace: “We often want healing 
to be instantaneous, we want it to happen 
quickly, and we often want it to happen 
the way it looked like for someone else.” 
Walker-Barnes cautions against com- 
paring our own healing to the journey of 
those around us: “I used to give myself such 
guilt any time I experienced anxiety or 
other effects of trauma,” she said. “I would 
feel afraid but then think, ‘I shouldn’t be 
afraid, let me pretend to not be afraid’ That 
was actually making the problem worse. 
Because then, in addition to anxiety, I was 
feeling guilt and shame about my anxiety.” 
Asolution Walker-Barnes has found “is 
to externalize the problem.” She imagines 
an anxious little girl inside of her and at- 
tempts to treat that part of her the way she 
would treat a frightened child. “WhenI see 
my anxious and scared parts of myselfas a 
little girl, instead of blaming her for what 
she’s feeling, I can ask ‘What would I do 
with an anxious child?’ I can say, ‘Sweetie, 
what do you need?’ What does she need 
to feel cared for and loved and safe in the 
moment, instead of making her feel guilty?” 
This process, formally known as 
“self-compassion,” is a key component 
in healing from religious trauma. In her 
book Self-Compassion: The Proven Power of 
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Being Kind to Yourself, Kristin Neff defines 
it simply as learning to “treat ourselves 
with the same kindness, caring, and com- 
passion we would show to a good friend, 
or even a stranger for that matter.” For 
people working through religious trauma, 
practicing self-compassion might mean 
finding a part of ourselves who can engage 
in kinder self-talk. That could sound like 
saying to ourselves, “It makes sense I feel 
this way; I’ve been hurt in places like this” 
when sweating and trembling in a church, 
instead of judging or shaming. For me, 
self-compassion was a game-changer; I 
learned to approach my experiences with 
more curiosity, which allowed me to ac- 
cept where I was instead of trying to force 
myself to be further along in my process. 


NOT A DESTINATION 


We often hold rigid definitions of what 
“being healed” should look like. And that 
can lead us to feel stuck. Laura Anderson 
told me how she used to think about be- 
ing healed: “I would look a certain way, I 
would sound a certain way, my life would 


be a certain way, and I would not be im- 
pacted by these things that happen again 
or happened in the past.” The problem? 
“If we keep that definition of healing, 
constantly working toward an elusive end 
goal, we're going to be very discouraged,” 
she explained. 

If our definition of healing is that it’s a 
destination we eventually arrive at, we'll 
find it’s a moving goal post “getting fur- 
ther away in most cases,” said Anderson. 
“It might be great to have symptoms de- 
crease, but if that’s our only measurement 
of healing, we will probably live in a lot 
of shame and discouragement for most 
of our lives. We'll constantly be having to 
work and fix and change instead of being 
present and actually living our lives.” 
Lee Start is a Minneapolis-based ther- 
apist who runs religious trauma therapy 
and support groups for queer, trans, and 
nonbinary people. Start emphasizes that 
learning to be present with our emotions 
as they are—as basic as this may feel—is 
a profound part of healing, especially 
when we explore “anger, fear, grief, and 
feelings that maybe were never okay for 
us to have,” finding instead that when 
people talk through the ways they expe- 
rienced harm in religious communities, 
they realize they’re not alone. 

Not being alone is another key compo- 
nent of recovering from religious trauma. 
“Your harm, your abuse, occurred within 
community,” said Wong-Heffter. “Because 
of that, I do not think that restoration can 
happen alone.” But she noted that new 
community doesn’t have to mean church, 
especially if you struggle to feel safe in 
those spaces: “Perhaps you find a trivia 
night you go to every week, or maybe a 
knitting group, ora soccer team. Finding a 
group of people who help you feel a sense 
of delight, a sense of welcome when you 
arrive, can be really restorative.” 

While some people who’ve experienced 
religious trauma ultimately determine 
faith no longer has a place in their lives, 
others find new ways to reintegrate their 
spirituality within new communities. Start 
said there’s not a prescribed outcome for 
this work, but the process involves learn- 
ing “how to explore spirituality in a way 
that feels safe.” For Walker-Barnes, this 
includes confronting some of the painful 
realities about our faith communities: “We 
have to wrestle with the fact that spiritual 
abuse isn’t just something that happens in 
certain bad communities by bad people. 
It’s much more systemic, it’s the air we all 
breathe. We have to disentangle that from 
the beauty thatis in the Christian message.” 
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“The power of 
relationships is 
essential in the 


Engaging with people who are ask- 
ing similar questions has helped me find 
healthier expressions of faith. Initially, 
I engaged with these questions through 
podcasts and books; however, once I 
started to talk with friends about what 
I was discovering, I found many of us 
were in the same boat. Sometimes, we 
stay up late discussing how we're learn- 
ing to re-understand faith; other times 
we try out new churches together and 
process our experiences. Doing this work 
in community with people who help me 
tune back into my own experience has 
been life-changing. 

For Start, community-based work al- 
lows people to explore connection in new 
ways, working through questions such as, 
“How do I explore safety within relation- 
ships? Am I allowed to have boundaries in 
ways I’ve maybe never had before? Am I 
allowed to explore spirituality in ways that 
connect me more to myself?” Ultimately, 
Start has seen community-based work 
help people realize they “don’t have to 
be separated from themselves in order 


to be in community, believe something, 
or have spiritual experiences.” 

In my own healing, this rings true. 
While I am grateful for my therapist, 
it’s only been in finding new commu- 
nity that I’ve been able to move on. 
Drinking wine with friends while 
watching whatever variation of The 
Bachelorette is on has been perhaps even 
more healing than deep conversations. 
For me, these moments are a marker 
of how my relationship with church 
and faith have changed: Growing up, I 
thought faith meant my entire life had to 
revolve around God, which meant 
spiritualizing everything and looking 
for Christian alternatives to “worldly” 
things, such as The Bachelorette. Now, 
I recognize that God didn’t create us to 
be puppets. When we feel the warmth 
of belonging and being in community— 
any community—I believe God is 
pleased. While I still have a difficult time 
walking into a church, I can now treat 
the part of myself that feels scared with 
more compassion, partly because my 


new community treats me with that 
same compassion. I had to get away 
from churches to get a different un- 
derstanding of how communities 
can work. 

“The power of relationships is essen- 
tial in the healing process,’ Anderson told 
me, relationships that help ground us in 
what is happening in the here and now, 
not in some amorphous imagination of 
what we will feel like when we are final- 
ly healed. This can happen in therapy, 
but it also happens within other rela- 
tionships and within new communities. 
“We learn to feel pleasure, but it also 
means we feel pain.” Anderson said, “It 
doesn’t mean everything is going to get 
better, it just means we're living through it. 
Healing is about being present and living 
in this life.” ® 


Matthias Roberts is a psychotherapist, 
host of the Queerology podcast, and 
author of Holy Runaways: Rediscovering 
Faith After Being Burned by Religion. 
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SUCH 
A TIME 
AS THIS’ 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
HEATHER McTEER TONEY 
ON WHY BLACK AMERICANS AND FAITH 
COMMUNITIES ARE KEY TO THE SUCCESS 
OF THE CLIMATE MOVEMENT. 
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When I was 8 years old, I fried an egg on the street. Well, I tried 
to fry an egg on the street. It had been a particularly brutal sum- 
mer in Florida. On the days when the playground slides were 
too hot to go down, my mom would say, “It’s hot enough to fry 


‘haa 


an egg on the sidewalk!” I kept my eyes glued to that splattered 
yolk for two hours until a car tire brought the grand breakfast 
experiment to an end. Frying eggs on sidewalks was how I learned 
to conceptualize extreme heat. 

When it comes to describing climate change urgency in Black 
communities, Heather McTeer Toney taps into something simple: 
streetlights. In Before the Streetlights Come On: Black America’s 
Urgent Call for Climate Solutions, she writes that when she was 
growing up, kids could play all day outdoors, but they had to be 
home “before the streetlights came on.” As twilight settled in and 
streetlights started to flicker, kids would call out, “Hurry up, we 
ain’t got all day!” 

“Right now, that same call to action is carried in the waves of 
massive hurricanes, on the winds of devastating firestorms, and in 
the uncharacteristic heat of winter,” McTeer Toney writes. Using 
a familiar metaphor, she issues a call to action of her own. 

Climate change and environmental justice is not foreign to 
McTeer Toney or the communities she writes about. At age 27, 
she was the first female and youngest person to serve as mayor 
of Greenville, Miss., where she was born and raised. As mayor, 
she brought the city out of debt and established sustainable in- 
frastructure repair. For three years, she led the Environmental 
Protection Agency for the southeastern United States. While at 
the global nonprofit Environmental Defense Fund, she addressed 
environmental policy and community organizing within and beyond 
the US. This spring, McTeer Toney became executive director of 
Beyond Petrochemicals, a campaign to stop the rapid expansion 
of petrochemical and plastic pollution, particularly in the Ohio 
River valley and along the Gulf Coast. 

McTeer Toney and her family attend Oxford University United 
Methodist Church in Oxford, Miss. I spoke with her by phone about 
her work, her book, and the hope her faith demands.—Christina Col6én 
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Christina Colén: Why is itimportant that Black Christians 
see themselves as central to the environmental movement 
in the United States? 


Heather McTeer Toney: The Black faith community has 
been the electricity, the power behind any social justice 
movement. The civil rights movement started in the 
church. Many of our civil rights leaders have “reverend” 
in front of their name because of this amazing, galva- 
nizing power of Black people of faith to not only believe 
in freedom but to have the ability to work together and 
assure that freedom for everyone, including ourselves, 
and being completely dedicated to that through faith. 

That is so much of what it means to be part of cli- 
mate change [work] that it would be a little crazy not to 
include the faith community. The civil rights movement 
was steeped in climate and the environment—everybody 
from Ella Baker to when Dr. King was assassinated. He 
was assassinated at a sanitation workers strike, [orga- 
nizing around] the idea that Black people should not be 
treated as trash, that Black men have the right to be ina 
clean working environment. That’s how he died. There 
are some deep-seated connections between our history 
of civil rights and faith that we haven’t brought to the 
forefront yet for the climate movement. 


Why do you think the mainstream environmental movement 
has been seen as mostly white and nonreligious? 

Well, nobody has acopyright on Jesus. We have tended to 
give away our power to amore conservative space that has 
wrapped themselves in the Bible and the flag. We’ve just 
let it go, even though the very tenets of our faith are what 
move us to act. Growing up, I cannot remember a time 
of not thinking about scripture verses that incorporated 
positive descriptions of the environment (unless it was 
for something bad that we had done, and then the flood 
was thrown in). But when it comes to social and political 
movements, we tend to let the other side have that. 

But itis coming to the forefront. I think about leaders 
with Green the Church, or Interfaith Power and Light, 
or the Harambee House in Savannah, Ga. There is no 
stronger advocacy than people’s faith and hope, which 
is what we desperately need right now when it comes to 
climate and the environment. 


Your book has a memorable story about a white church in 
Atlanta that wants to plant a community garden ata Black 
church to teach that community about growing healthy 
food—something the Black congregants already knew 
how to do. Obtaining land and healthy soil was the true 
challenge. How should white churches concerned about 
environmental racism approach partnerships with Black 
churches and community leaders? 

By deeply listening and spending time with and in 
these communities in a way that shows up authentical- 
ly—not coming in with a savior complex to “save” the 
community, save the world, or push salvation. From 
a Christian perspective, the greatest commandment 
is to love. What does love say to do in these spaces? 
Does love say, “I’m going to put my hand with yours to 
together find out who owns the dilapidated properties 
you see, so that we can transfer land and property to 
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the community, clean up the soil, get rid of some of 
these absentee landlords”? 

That might not sound like something that is specifically 
environmentally connected. But when people have an 
opportunity to have space in their community, to clean the 
soil themselves, to identify the problems with the water, 
the land, and the air, and to bea part of the solution—that’s 
generational [change]. That’s not just going to plant a gar- 
den—that’s creating land and space and opportunity and 
connection. Those are the types of things that can happen 
when people genuinely sit down and listen and enter a space 
not to save everybody in the room, but to simply operate 
in love, which is what we’re commanded to do. 


You include a 50-item “streetlight action plan” at the book's 
end and key terms and action steps after each chapter. 
Why? 

It’s important to constantly remind and define. Many 
times I’ve heard, “Is climate change something the Black 
community is connected to?” 
Ithought, why not define and 
showcase where we are con- 
nected and, more import- 
ant, give us something to do, 
because it’s critical that we 
act—that we not just read, 
that we not just talk about 
it, but that we do something. 
It’s the same sort of response 
as when the streetlights are 
coming on. It means it’s time 
to wrap up, get in the house 
with something to do. Cre- 
ating a plan connects people 
with what they do when they 
put the book down, because 
that’s the important part. 


Another action you encour- 
age is voting. Why? 

Voting is by far the most 
powerful way that we transform policy in this country. 
As a people who fought to be part of this democracy, it 
is like leaving money on the table if you don’t engage in 
this process. I don’t think we can say “vote” enough. It 
has to be passed down from generation to generation, 
reminding us that we have this duty, this obligation to vote. 
And not just for ourselves: We’re voting for generations 
of people who have gone before us who fought and died 
to vote, but also for our children who can’t vote—we’re 
voting for their interests. Throughout the book, I weave 
climate change into every social aspect that the Black 
community deals with. In each of those places, voting is 
critical—from voting rights and education to health care, 
police brutality, and food security. 


You write that that Black Americans are in their “Esther 
moment.’ What does that mean? 

[The biblical book of Esther] is one of my favorite stories 
in the Bible. This Jewish girl, who is absolutely at home 
in her own space, with her own community and her own 


“IT’S CRITICAL THAT 
WE ACT— 


NOT JUST READ, THAT 


WE NOT JUST TALK 
ABOUT IT, BUT THAT 
WE DO SOMETHING.” 


people, is taken into another setting, where she’s able to 
assimilate. But when a time comes to save her people, 
she has to make a choice and a decision. The decision she 
makes is to identify with who she is, genuinely, with the 
understanding that whether she does anything or not, 
she’s still going to suffer the same fate. It resonates with 
me because Black folks havea lot of different social issues 
to deal with. As a Black environmentalist, I too grapple 
with issues of safety, of racism, of health disparities. But 
I’m in this space “for such a time as this” [Esther 4:14]. 
Regardless of whether I identify with those other social 
issues or not, I will still be impacted. 

As acommunity, we are at a crossroads. We could say 
we don’t care about the climate, the environment. But 
that doesn’t mean we're not going to suffer the impacts 
of extreme heat. It doesn’t mean we're not going to suffer 
the impacts of extreme weather changes. It doesn’t mean 
that we’re not going to be polluted more. 

Or we can step up and 
talk about the solutions 
that have been in our 
communities and in our 
families, in the ways that 
we thinkand talk about the 
intersection of climate and 
the environment, of land 
and nature, of growth and 
safety to the benefit of the 
world—and we all survive 
together. Hopefully, that’s 
the place we’re moving to. 


THAT WE 


How has your own faith fed 
your spirit and moral imag- 
ination for the uphill battle 
that we're facing on climate 
issues? 

My faith says there is noth- 
ing under the sun that has 
not been seen. It says to speak in words of creation, in 
words of life. I know that God takes care of me and has 
done so even when I didn’t deserve it. How much more 
do Ihonor God by taking care of all that [God’s] given me 
charge over and at the same time speaking life into it? 

I feel my charge is to speak life into this climate move- 
ment, to speak life into our children, to speak life into the 
existence ofa healthy and clean environment that the Bible 
tells me exists. The book of Romans [8:22] speaks about 
how the earth groans, waiting for humanity to speak life 
into it. I believe that’s what we should be doing. That’s 
what I’m going to do. I’m going to speak life into it. We're 
going to create this energy that says we can innovate, we 
can change, we can shift. I know we can. Py 


Christina Colén,a former Sojourners associate editor, is 
a Boston-based journalist and a member of The Uproot 
Project, which promotes environmental journalists of 
color. 
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Indigenous girls in the dining 
hall of the Thomas Indian 
School in the 1890s. 


Students and teachers pose 
~ for photos at the Thomas 

_ Indian School in western 
New York in the 1890s. 
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The girls basketball team at 
the Thomas Indian School, 
1931. 


5 ele 
The Seneca Nation in os ae 
New York works to heal 
the wounds inflicted by 
a Presbyterian-run 
residential school. 


By Gabriel Pietrorazio 


Photographs from the 
New York State Archives 


A Thomas Indian School 
student in the 1950s. 
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hen Pope Francis visited Canada in 
July 2022, he said he was “deeply 
sorry” for the abuses inflicted upon 
peoples from First Nations bymore 
than a century of Catholic-run resi- 
dential schools. Francis decried the ways “many Christians 
supported the colonizing mentality of the powers that 
oppressed the Indigenous peoples,” which resulted in 
“cultural destruction and forced assimilation.” 

To his credit, the pontiff acknowledged that his apol- 
ogy was not “the end of the matter,” and that serious 
investigation of what was perpetrated and enabled by 
the church was necessary for the survivors of the schools 
“to experience healing from the traumas they suffered.” 

In the United States, the Seneca Nation is paving a 
path toward that healing process in their homelands, 
in particular from harm caused by a Presbyterian-run 
residential school. 


Amonth after the pope’s apology, Mat- 
thew Pagels, then-president of the Seneca 
Nation—which historically inhabited ter- 
ritory throughout the Finger Lakes and 
Genesee Valley regions of New York—an- 
nounced a hew initiative to compile and 
cataloga list of residential school attendees. 

To lead the effort, Pagels tapped Sharon 
Francis, amember of the Wolf Clan of the 
Seneca Nation and program coordinator at 
the Seneca Nation crime victims unit. Her 
passion, she said, is helping her communi- 
ties heal from personal, intergenerational, 
and historical traumas. 

Identifying those who attended resi- 
dential schools, Francis said, is “more than 
just names.” The initiative is about giving 
attendees “a chance to share their story,” 


Students in a classroom at the Thomas Indian School around 1910. 
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“It wasn't meant to save 
little Indian children. 
They took children away 
from my family and 
never gave them back.” 


she told Sojourners. It’s an attempt to “preserve some of 
our history and how that’s impacted us in the present and 
generations to come.” 

The process involves creating comfortable spaces 
for residential school survivors—and, often, their family 
members—to share their experiences. Most who endured 
the schools from that time are now deceased and unable 
to do so themselves without the voices of their living 
relatives speaking in their stead. “We know that when 
working with families and folks, sometimes they’re not 
always ready to share their life with us,” Francis said, 
“but we want to give them the opportunity to be able to 
heal with us, too.” 

The list is currently being compiled under the Na- 
tion’s crime victims unit. For Francis, this highlights 
the unspeakable acts, some of which were “criminal in 
nature,” against Seneca and Haudenosaunee peoples. She 
explained, “We're trying to bring awareness, whether they 
were abused, neglected, sexually assaulted, or physically 
disciplined. We’re hoping to show that healing can still 
occur for our own selves and our community, and that 
the communities around us understand what happened.” 


THE CHURCH’S 
TROUBLING HISTORY 


Prior to her involvement in a Presbyterian healing tour in 
2009, Presbyterian minister Mary Lee Talbot was unfa- 
miliar with her denomination’s role in the harm caused 
by the residential schools. In 1855, two white Presbyte- 
rian missionaries, Rev. Asher Wright and his wife, Laura, 
opened the Thomas Asylum for Orphan and Destitute 
Indian Children, which later became the Thomas Indian 
School, on what is now the Seneca Nation’s Cattaraugus 
Territory. A Presbyterian congregation called the United 
Mission, where the Wrights preached, was founded nearby 
two years later. 

Talbot told Sojourners that she knew the Wrights 
were a fundamental part of Seneca history, and that “the 
people in the church are very proud of that.” Talbot, who 
is not Indigenous, admitted that the school did not impact 
“the people that I know best” on a day-to-day basis, and 


she recognizes that the school is still “a 
focal point of injustice” and contention 
throughout the Nation. 

These days, Talbot drives 40 miles from 
Jamestown, NY., twice a month to reach 
the reservation, a commitment she has 
maintained for more than a decade. She 
keeps coming back to host Bible study ses- 
sions in part because she feels welcomed by 
the congregation, and she says the feeling 
is mutual. She utters the Lord’s Prayer in 
the Seneca language, singing hymns and 
the doxology whenever she offers informal 
services at the former United Mission, 
which was renamed Wright Memorial 
Presbyterian Church during the congre- 
gation’s centennial celebration two years 
after the boarding school was shut down 
in 1957. Not surprisingly, that commem- 
oration is still painful to many. 

Talbot’s acts have helped keep the 
sparsely attended Presbyterian congre- 
gation alive. “Even though we don’t have 
more than seven or eight in worship, there’s 
still that reach within the community,” said 
Talbot, who works on behalf of the Pres- 
bytery of Western New York, the regional 
governing body for 47 churches. “They talk 
about other churches they go into, and 
nobody ever speaks to them. We introduce 
everybody; it just feels comfortable.” That 
“comfort,” of course, is complicated by the 
traumatic and troubling history experi- 
enced by the Native community. 


‘HER LIFE STARTED 
IN AN INSTITUTION 
AND ENDED IN ONE’ 


Seneca Nation member Marlene Bennett 
Johnson had been placed in a 37-bed nurs- 
ing home, Absolut Care of Allegany, when 
she started dealing with dementia in Feb- 
ruary 2020, just before the COVID-19 pan- 
demic began. Her daughter, Lori Quigley, 
said that when she finally got permission to 
visit her mother through a glass door, she 
started hearing unsettling stories. 

“Youre not going to believe it, Lori,” 
her mother told her. “Those guys in the 
white coats, they took me outside last night 
and threw me against the brick wall” ’m 
realizing she’s not telling me stories that 
are happening to her there and then in the 
nursing home.” 

When Johnson was a young girl, she 
was designated as an orphan and sent to 
the Thomas Indian School. Quigley said 
that her mother struggled with traumatic 
childhood memories from 80 years before, 
“but, because of the dementia, she couldn’t 
distinguish whether it was a dream.” 
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After that frightening encounter, Quigley sought to 
learn more about her mother’s upbringing as a residential 
school survivor. “The saddest thing is that her life started 
in an institution and ended in one,” Quigley said, “but I 
can’t imagine that her story, in that instance, is isolated. 
I would imagine for many of them at that age, it came 
back to haunt them.” 

Johnson passed away in the nursing home in August 
2022. 

Quigley, who served as interim president of Medaille 
University in Buffalo until August and grew up in the Sene- 
ca’s Allegany Territory, still believes “the Wrights [founders 
of the Thomas Indian School] had good intentions for 
the most part” but were blinded by trying to “assimilate 
and take land,” leaving an indelible wound behind. “We 
talk about how we lost land, how we lost language, how 
we lost some of our culture, our customs, our traditions, 
but we never speak about the impact that the residential 
boarding school had on destroying families,” Quigley said. 
“Tt wasn’t [meant] to save little Indian children. They took 
children away from my family and never gave them back. 
That’s really hard for me to say.” 

In fact, Quigley said, as the daughter of a residential 
school survivor, she recognized that that cyclical, inter- 
generational struggle routinely appeared while parenting 
her own son. “My mother raised us just like we lived in an 
institution, because she didn’t know any better. We knew 
she loved us, but she ran everything military style—the 
way we kept our house, no hugs, no kisses,” Quigley said. 
“T probably could have been a lot more nurturing with 
my own son—I can see that now—when we were young 
mothers, and now I can see it when we're grandmothers.” 

Quigley remembers getting dressed to attend the 
funerals of friends her mother grew up with, people who 
survived the Thomas Indian School. She explained that 
the real tragedy was how many of them became alcoholics 
and ultimately died young, unable to move past their pain 


and reach their full potential. She added, 
“They couldn’t survive what happened to 
them”—the early separation from family, 
culture, and emotional nurture, as well as 
other possible abuse. 

“The more understanding you have of 
our history and what happened to us, the 
better able you are to make judgments for 
or against us,” Quigley said. “I think that 
the Nation as a whole is definitely moving 
in the direction of finding assistance for 
[our] families.” 


STOLEN GENERATIONS 


Rev. Irvin Porter, an enrolled member of 
the Gila River Indian Community, started 
out as a commissioned lay leader at the 
49-member Church of the Indian Fellow- 
shipin Tacoma, Wash., where he’s now the 
congregation’s first Native pastor. Porter’s 
father, Lawrence, was an ordained minister 
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for the Nez Perce Presbyterian churches in Spalding, Idaho, and worked 
for the Intermountain and Phoenix Indian schools. 

Porter said his ancestors have been churchgoers at the First Indian 
Presbyterian Church in Kamiah, Idaho, since its founding in 1871—the 
congregation where he became an ordained minister. For a decade, 
Porter has served as an associate for the Native American Intercultural 
Congregational Support under the Presbyterian Church (US.A.), arole 
in which he serves as liaison between the 95 Native congregations in 
the denomination. When difficult conversations around the Doctrine 
of Discovery or boarding schools are brought up, Porter is often called 
to offer his insight, even for non-Native parishes, while acting as the 
liaison between Native congregations and the national church through 
a position created by the Native American Consulting Committee in 
the late 1970s. 

The Thomas Indian School, situated within the boundaries of the 
Seneca Nation, is one of at least 21 known boarding schools affiliated 
with the PC(USA), according to the National Native American Boarding 
School Healing Coalition. A formal apology issued by the denomination 
in 2017 was addressed to former students at residential boarding schools, 
their families, and communities that were “part of ‘stolen generations’ 
during the Indian-assimilation movement.” 

There are relatively few Native-only congregations left nationwide. 


Jimersontown Presbyterian Church on the 
Seneca Allegany Territory, Wright Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, and Shinnecock 
Presbyterian Church on Long Island are 
the only remaining Presbyterian Native 
congregations east of the Mississippi 
River. Most Native congregations are off 
the beaten track and rarely get visits from 
national staff, leading to staffing issues. 
“The congregations cannot afford to pay 
full-time because they need some type of 
assistance from the presbytery,” according 
to Porter. 

On top of those structural obstacles, 
Indigenous communities have been be- 
trayed by Christian religious institutions 
that actively sought to erase their identity, 
language, and culture through coercive 
measures of indoctrination. In the case 
of Wright Memorial Church, Talbot said 
her parishioners haven’t been interested 


A student works with a hoe at the Thomas Indian School in the 1940s. 
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“We talk about how we lost land, our 
language, our customs, and our traditions, 
but we never speak about the impact that 
the residential boarding school had on 
destroying families.” 


in conversations about the traumatic history since she 
“can’t force the congregation to do that until they feel 
some need.” 

“There’s trauma, internalized oppression, that the 
survivors of those boarding schools kept within their 
lives,” said Porter, who helped author his denomina- 
tion’s national apology. “Edicts against speaking your 
own language, practicing any kind of culture—that was 
all forbidden; everything was ‘Christian.” 

“That generation is almost gone completely,” he added. 
“Now, we're getting into a time where those of us that 
remain never went into a school like that.” 

Today, the Senecas and their neighboring Haudeno- 
saunee communities in the U.S. and Canada continue 
grappling with the legacy of how residential schools, for 
generations, shaped the lives of their loved ones—while the 
religious institutions that founded the schools wrestle with 
their own role in a troubling and traumatizinghistory. « 


Gabriel Pietrorazio is a national award-winning journal- 
ist who covers issues impacting Indian Country. 
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RICH MULLINS’ SONGS WERE 
A KALEIDOSCOPE OF FAITH 
AND HUMANITY THAT BOTH 
FUELED AND CHALLENGED 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHRISTIAN MUSIC. 


By Mitchell Atencio 


Rich Mullins had a mu- 
seum of a personality. 
The singer-songwriter, 
who died in a car acci- 
dent in 1997, loved to 
show off anything he 
found interesting, his 
friends say. From mu- 
sic to movies to the places he traveled, Mullins loved “fo: 
you to experience what he loved,” his friend and collab- 
orator Mitch McVicker told Sojourners. And more tha 
just about anything else, Mullins loved Jesus. 

Mullins’ career tracked alongside the evolution o 
contemporary Christian music (CCM), which went from 
marginal in the 1970s to a powerhouse genre that sold a 
combined 31 million albums in 1996. Best known for the 
modern hymn “Awesome God,” Mullins wrote his fair 
share of songs that fit Christian radio. But more often, his 
music was a kaleidoscope of faith and humanity, offering 
a tour of human frustration and failure. 

On “Hard to Get,” Mullins, as modern psalmist, asks 
God, “Do youremember when you lived down here, where 
we all scrape to find the faith to ask for daily bread? / Did 
you forget about us, after you had flown away?” 

Inother places, Mullins plays minor prophet. “I wrote 
this for the Religious Right,” he declared before singing 


Musician Rich Mullins / Photos by Mark Tucker (courtesy of David McCracken) sojo.net 
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that Jesus “came without an axe to grind [and] did not 
toe the party line,” during a performance of “You Did 
Not Have a Home.” 

A Midwestern man inspired by St. Francis of Assisi, 
Mullins sang a tapestry of nature, feeling “the earth trem- 
ble beneath the rumbling of the buffalo hooves” and the 
“fury in a pheasant’s wings.” 

Mullins was a contemporary Christian music misfit, 
unafraid of making a mess of the white evangelical faith 
that still dominates the industry. In his 30s, he took in- 
formal vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. “[I]f I 
want to identify fully with Jesus Christ, who I claim to 
be my Savior and Lord, the best way that I can do that is 
to identify with the poor. This I know will go against the 
teachings of all the popular evangelical preachers, but 
they’re just wrong. Theyre not bad, they’re just wrong,” 
Mullins said in concert in a Texas church in 1997, 

Twenty-six years after his death, Mullins’ life and 
music stand as a prophetic witness against a Christian 
music industry that is policing, puritanical, and perfor- 
mative. He resisted the idea that Christian artists needed 
to lead kids to Jesus to reinforce abstinence from sex and 
drugs. Instead, Mullins said evangelism “has nothing to 
do with their sexual conduct or with the management of 
their bodies or their minds. It has only to do with God so 
desperately wanting us to know that he loves us, that he 
incarnated himself.” 

Born in 1955 to Indiana farmers, Rich was the third of 
six children. David Mullins, Rich’s younger brother, said 
their parents had very different faith journeys, and the 
range in each shows up in Rich’s music. 

“My mom had Quaker roots. ... Her faith was quiet and 
peaceful and seemed very natural,” David said. “My dad, 
he had roots in the noninstrumental Church of Christ. 
And he was for sure rougher, and his faith was rougher. 


40 Rich Mullins / Photo by Glenn Hall (courtesy of David McCracken) 
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MULLINS WAS A CCM 
MISFIT, UNAFRAID 
OF MAKING A MESS 
OF THE WHITE 
EVANGELICAL FAITH 
THAT DOMINATES 
THE INDUSTRY. 


But I got to grow up watching him fight 
for his faith and with his faith.” 

Rich left Indiana for Cincinnati Bible 
College, where he was known for loudly 
playing any piano he could. One day, Beth 
Lutz, also a student at CBC, sat outside a 
window to listen in. 

“The songs and their lyrics began a 
storm of wrestling and restoration in my 
heart,” Lutz told Sojourners in an email. 
“The man was relentless and unafraid to 
fight his angels and demons, and if you 
were in his space, your own doubts and 
faith were not without challenge and won- 
derings.” 

The two formed a friendship and (with 
others) the band Zion. In 1983, Mullins 
moved to Nashville and signed to Reunion 
Records. Soon after, he bought a small 
farmhouse in Bellsburg, Tenn. David 
McCracken, who became Mullins’ friend 
while interning at Reunion, recalled how 
radically untethered Mullins was from 
earthly possessions. 

“Did you bring a coat?” Mullins asked 
McCracken after their first dinner together. 
When he replied no, Mullins “brought out 
this long overcoat and said, ‘Here, you can 
just have this one.” And when the two left 
the house the next morning, McCracken 
couldn’t find any locks on the door. Mullins 
reasoned, “I just figure if somebody [broke 
in and stole everything], they must have 
needed it more than I did.” 

Mullins was equally unattached to 
his paychecks. Reed Arvin, a producer 
for Mullins, recalled in the documentary 
Homeless Man: The Restless Heart of Rich 
Mullins that Mullins’ checks were sent to 
his church elders, who paid him the average 
US. worker’s salary, put some away for his 
retirement, and gave away the rest. 

Over time, Mullins detached himself 
further from mainstream CCM. He loathed 
that artists were expected to align with the 
Religious Right, be publicly sinless, and 
carry pastoral burdens. 

The “Christian music industry is a cap- 
italistic endeavor, period,” Mullins said 
during a press conference at the 1996 Cre- 
ation Festival, a large annual Christian 
music event. cont'd on page 45 
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On Screen 


THE GRACE OF 
PHILOMENA 


By JR. Forasteros 


The best Christian movie 
you've never seen (even 
though it was Oscar-nomi- 
nated for best picture!) turns 
10 this year. That movie is 
Philomena, adapted from 
The Lost Child of Philomena 
Lee:A Mother, Her SonandA 
Fifty-Year Search, by British 
journalist Martin Sixsmith. 
The film stars Dame Judi 
Dench as the titular mother and Steve Coogan as Sixsmith. 
While the book primarily focuses on Philomena’s son Michael 
Hess, the film more closely traces the mother’s story. As a 
pregnant teenager, Philomena was abandoned to a convent 
of nuns who forced young women to work without pay and 
sold their children to wealthy Americans looking to adopt. 

On her son’s 50th birthday, Philomena weeps, clutch- 
ing the only pictures she has of him. Despite her efforts, 
she has never been able to learn his fate. When Sixsmith, 
a disgraced journalist, learns of Philomena’s plight, he 
agrees to help her. What began as a distraction from his 
own troubles soon shifts to captivation. Despite Philo- 
mena’s assurances that the sisters of the convent have 
done their best to care for the women and children in 
their charge, Sixsmith uncovers a devilish conspiracy 
of silence. 

Sixsmith released his biography of Philomena’s child 
in 2009, seven years after The Boston Globe’s staggering 
investigative report on sexual abuse by clergy in the Catholic 
Church. Then Philomena, released in 2013, arrived four years 
before the twin movements of #MeToo and #ChurchToo 
took off. In a way, the public narrative about the church’s 
institutional abuse of women and children is incomplete 
without Philomena. 


The film works so well 
because of how director 
Stephen Frears (Dangerous 
Liaisons; High Fidelity) treats 
the two leads. Dench’s Os- 
car-nominated portrayal of 
Philomenaisempatheticand 
nuanced. Philomenaisasim- 
ple, small-town woman who 
loves her daughter, enjoys 
trashy romance novels, and 
tells everyone they’re “one 
inamillion.” Her aggressive 
niceness irritates Sixsmith, 
who Coogan portrays as a 
jaded, cynical atheist. As their 
investigation reveals horror 
after horror, Sixsmith can’t 
comprehendhow Philomena 
can maintain botha steadfast 
faith in God and a posture 
of kindness toward the very 
women who authored these 
horrors. He chalks it up to 
provincial ignorance. 

But Frears and Coogan, 
who co-wrote the screenplay 
with JeffPope, refuse to set- 
tle for such simple answers. 
As the film hurtles toward 
its conclusion, dropping one 
shocking revelation after an- 
other, Philomena reveals a 
faith that is simple but far 
from ignorant—one that 
is kind but far from naive. 
When the story finishes, 
we're left with a meditation 
onwhatit means tostand up 
to institutional abuse with- 
out allowing the violence of 
thechurchtopoisonourown 
spirits. o 


JR.Forasteros pastors in 
Dallas and co-hosts The 
Fascinating Podcast. 


From Philomena 


New & Noteworthy 


BEYOND THE 
SCANDAL 


The Secrets of Hillsong draws on the re- 
porting that exposed misconduct at the 
Hillsong megachurch. The docuseries goes 
beyond the headline scandals to explore 
patterns of abuse engrained in Hillsong’s 
history and asks what rebuilding looks like 
in the aftermath of scandal. 

Hulu 


Indigenous Survival Notes 
Drawing from his Indig- 
enous ancestors’ stories 
of perseverance during 
European colonization, 
Episcopal bishop Steven 
Charleston’s We Survived 
the End of the World: Les- 
sons from Native America 
on Apocalypse and Hope 
explores their survival les- 
sons for our present-day 
apocalypses. 

Broadleaf 


The Power of History 

All God’s Children: How 
Confronting Buried History 
Can Build Racial Solidarity 
shows how the erasure of 
Black American history has 
exacerbated racial tension. 
Author and minister Ter- 
ence Lester aims to fill the 
gapsin our cultural context 
so that communities can 
better stand in solidarity 
with those facing racism. 
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By Sarah 
James 


In Rattling Those Dry Bones: Women Changing 
the Church, activist and author Susan Cole 


Light & Air f : g 
writes an essay in response to the question, 


Why doI remain in the church? Inher answer, 
she shares how she healed her relationship 
with God through the figure of Sophia, who she defines as “the 
Wisdom of God, the divine imaged as female.” Cole writes, 
“Through [Sophia] I have discovered in a whole new way, 
divine presence within myself, within my sisters, within all 
that is.” Cole’s portrait of a female God, filled with kindness 
and joy, stands in stark contrast to the millennia of andro- 
centrism that shapes Christian teaching and practice. The 
treasure of the Christian female godhead remains buried, 
but it can be uncovered. 

Sophia sits (metaphorically) at artist Judy Chicago’s “The 
Dinner Party,” the famed feminist installation anchored by 
an enormous triangular banquet table, 48 feet long on each 
side. From 1974 to 1979, Chicago scrupulously created unique, 
historically precise place settings for 39 “guests of honor,” 
female figures both mythical and historical, ranging from 
Mother Earth to Georgia O’Keeffe. An additional 999 names 
appear written on tiles surrounding the table. According 
to Brooklyn Museum curators, at Chicago’s table Sophia 
stands as a powerful “creative force in the universe” and a 
cross-cultural symbol of a female God. And the elements 
of Sophia’s place setting—a flower plate with watery petals 


The Dinner Party / Judy Chicago / Eric Wilcox / Flickr 


DINNER WITH 
SOPHIA 
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ON A GRAND SCALE, “THE DINNER 
PARTY” REMINDS US OF WHAT 
PATRIARCHY HAS ERASED. 


and a runner made from remnants of a 
wedding veil—symbolize Christianity’s role 
in “the downfall of female power, partic- 
ularly religious power.” On a grand scale, 
“The Dinner Party” reminds us of what 
patriarchy has erased. 

Roman Catholic feminist theologian 
Elizabeth A. Johnson, who writes exten- 
sively about Sophia in She Who Is: The 
Mystery of God in Feminist Theological 
Discourse, speaks to the harm of sexism. 
“This social sin has debilitating effects on 
women both socially and psychologically,” 
Johnson writes. She argues that “learning 
to speak a language where the female is 
subsumed grammatically under the male 
gives girl children from the beginning the 
experience of a world where the male is the 
norm from which her own self deviates.” 
This not only alienates women and nonbi- 
nary people from the church but also risks 
lifelong emotional and spiritual damage. 

Fellow “Dinner Party” guest of hon- 
or Hildegard of Bingen, the 12th-century 
mystic, theologian, and composer, wrote 
about and painted Sophia. Hildegard’s song 
“Antiphon for Divine Wisdom” can help us 
imagine God as female and invite her into 
our daily lives. Hildegard writes, “Sophia! 
/ you of the whirling wings, / circling en- 
compassing / energy of God ... Let all the 
earth praise her!” To create faith commu- 
nities rooted in love and belonging, we 
must begin with righting the foundations. 
By renewing our language, we renew not 
only our relationship with God but our 
vision for the greater good. o 


Sarah James, a biracial Indian American 
woman of color, is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School and the founder of Clere- 
story Magazine. 
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HOW RACISM 
REACHES 
THE WOMB 


When Tori Bowie's autopsy report was released in June, the 
cause of death stunned many track fans. The 32-year-old 
sprinter had won several medals at the 2016 Olympics. 
On May 2, Bowie was found dead in her apartment; the 
one-time “World’s Fastest Woman” had been eight months 
pregnant and was in labor when she died. 

Bowie’s tragic death caused renewed attention to an 
ongoing health crisis affecting Black women in the United 
States. Despite being relatively young and in presumably 
good health, Bowie’s autopsy indicated she suffered from 
eclampsia and respiratory distress, pregnancy complica- 
tions experienced by Black women in the U.S. at much 
higher rates than other demographics. 

In Pregnant While Black: Advancing Justice for Mater- 
nal Health in America, Dr. Monique Rainford addresses 
this troubling truth: Black mothers in the US. are dying. 
They face more risks in pregnancy than white and non- 
white Hispanic women living in the United States. 

And these health risks aren’t just isolated to the 


Pregnant While Black: Advancing Justice 
for Maternal Health in America, 
by Monique Rainford 


Broadleaf Books 
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“THE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY, JIM CROW 
AND PERSISTENT ECONOMIC BARRIERS 
CAN AFFECT A DEVELOPING BABY IN 


THE WOMB.” 


pregnant person. “Simply 
put,” Rainford writes, “the 
effects of slavery, Jim Crow, 
persistent economic bar- 
riers, continued mistreat- 
mentof Black people, based 
onacompletely avaricious- 
ly designed human notion 
that Black people are lesser 
human beings, can affect 
a developing baby in the 
womb.” 

Throughout the book, 
Rainford uses her decades- 
long experience as an OB/ 
GYN and an abundance 
of scientific studies about 
maternal heath to convinc- 
ingly argue for a different 
approach to Black wom- 
en’s health—an approach 
that’s far more holistic, far 
more aware of the barriers 
facing Black women in the 
US., and consequently, far 
more just. 

Pregnant While Black 
looks beyond the bound- 
aries of pregnancy and la- 
bor to consider how a toxic 
brew of misogynoir shapes 
Black women’s navigation 
of infertility, miscarriag- 
es, preterm and multiple 
births, mental health, and 
stillbirths. The stories 
Rainford shares show how 
Black women inthe US. are 
poorly served in every as- 
pect of health care—their 
symptoms unaddressed 
by a system and by doc- 
tors who overlook signs of 
trouble, including patients’ 
reports of pain. 

Despite the deplor- 
able state of care for Black 
women, Rainford is not 
without hope. She reports 
incidences where seem- 
ingly minor changes, like 
assigning doulas to journey 


with Black women through 
the birthing process, can 
dramatically improve out- 
comes—that is, the birth of 
healthy babies by healthy 
mothers. Rainford also 
notes that increased advo- 
cacy, advancements in the 
professional development 
for doctors, and some leg- 
islative endeavors are also 
making a difference. 

Of course, these efforts 
come far too late for Bowie 
and the thousands of other 
Black women who will die 
in childbirth this year, to 
say nothing of the many 
Black babies who will also 
die. Rainford, a Catholic, 
argues that those who are 
truly pro-life need to alter 
their focus, fighting not 
only to end abortion, but 
also the deaths of babies— 
and their mothers—who 
aren’t given the chance to 
live. 

“Pro-life movements 
appear to target their in- 
terventions exclusively on 
preventing women from 
having abortions,” Rainford 
writes. “How about invest- 
ing resources in reducing 
women’s risk for miscar- 
riage?” She argues that 
even these interventions 
“might not be enough” un- 
til people are committed to 
changing unjust conditions 
for Black women and the 
many stressors theyface. « 


Melanie Springer Mock, 

a professor of English at 
George Fox University, is 
author of Finding Our Way 
Forward: When the Children 
We Love Become Adults. 
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FINDING BEAUTY 
AFTER DIVORCE 
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You Could Make This 
Place Beautiful: A Memoir, 
by Maggie Smith 


Atria/One Signal Publishers 


Out of darkness, the Lord lit a 
flame—then shaped humans by the 
glow and placed them ina garden, 
charging them to tend it and make 
it beautiful. In her new memoir, 
poet Maggie Smith promises that 
this is possible: You Could Make 
This Place Beautiful. 

Smith explores her rise to fame 
after the publication of “Good 
Bones,” deemed the “official poem of 2016” by Public 
Radio International and the source of her memoir title. 
In the poem she writes, “Life is short and the world /is at 
least half terrible, and for every kind / stranger, there is 
one who would break you, / though I keep this from my 
children. I am trying / to sell them the world. Any decent 
realtor, / walking you through a real shithole, chirps on / 
about good bones: This place could be beautiful, / right? 
You could make this place beautiful.” 

According to Smith, her rise in popularity contributed 
to the end of her marriage. In her memoir, she shares 
how she forged her way back to herself. She realized her 
matriage was structured around patriarchal gender roles: 
She'd spent years of her adult life with a man who saw 
her writing as an activity for her “spare time,” outside 
of housework and child care. At the end of her marriage, 
Smith asked, “What do I have now? What do I have to 
hold on to?” She goes on, “When I looked down, I saw 
the pen in my hand.” 

Smith, 46, details the complexities of finding yourself 
starting over later in life. Each chapter is a stand-alone 
story. In one vignette, she recalls being struck by lightning 
the night she moved in with her boyfriend (and future 
ex-husband). In another, she details her discovery of a 
postcard that first made her suspicious of her husband’s 
infidelity. 

When a poet writes a memoir, they bare their soul. 
Yet Smith drapes a veil on certain memories, gesturing 
to her readers that there’s something behind the cur- 
tain—something she reserves for herself. This book is 
not a tell-all, Smith promises. She calls it a “tell-mine,” 


YRU 
COULD 
MAKE THIS 
PLACE 
BEAUTIFUL 


MAGGIE 


SMITH 
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“YOU CHANGE THE DARKNESS JUST BY 
ENTERING IT. YOU CLEAR A PATH 
THROUGH IT.” 


“find-mine,” and “keep-mine.” In the 
epigraph, Smith charges herself with a 
line from Emily Dickinson: “I am out with 
lanterns, looking for myself.” 

Smith, an agnostic, often calls on an 
“omniscient narrator” as she looks for the 
cracks in her marriage. She writes, “How 
can I tell [my story] if I can’t find it? If ’'m 
still out with lanterns. If the questions 
are burning, burning, burning—and the 
omniscient narrator, the one with all the 
answers, is nowhere to be found.” 

We don’t need to strip ourselves of bro- 
kenness to be found. Psalm 34 tells us that 
the Lord draws close to the brokenhearted. 
Our brokenness can light the way to where 
we need to be. As Smith writes, “[Y]ou 
change the darkness just by entering it. 
You clear a path through it.” 

So, what does it look like to make 
this place beautiful? For Smith, beauty 
is “unselfconscious joy, tenderness, and 
togetherness.” The poet teaches us how 
to change direction, to create a new path 
and let the light in: “I went to find beauty, 
and it was still there. I go looking for it, 
and it’s there.” ® 


Olivia Bardo is a writer, artist, and baker 
from northern New Jersey. 
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cont'd from page 40 Inthe1990s, hemoved to the Navajo 
Nation Reservation and was often asked about his “mission 
to the Natives.” Mullins adamantly rejected this framing 
and reiterated that he went not on divine command, but 
primarily to teach music at a local school. 

“It was sort of for my own salvation that I went, not to 
save anybody else,” he said. 

Inconcerts, he spoke against racism, nationalism, war, 
and homophobia—a feat for CCM artists in any decade, 
but especially in the 1980s and 90s. And he did it all witha 
laugh, smile, and wink, never saving himself from his own 
criticisms or hiding his sins (genuine or perceived). Mullins 
prayed for sanctification, not sanctimony. 

Inobservance of the 25th anniversary of Mullins’ death, 
Old Bear Records released two tribute albums and an un- 
earthed live concert recording over the past year. 

For the first album, artists gathered in Mullins’ old 
Bellsburg home (now owned by a friend) to record covers. 
Friends like Ashley Cleveland, Amy Grant, Kevin Max, and 
Mitch McVicker—and artists Mullins inspired, like Audrey 
Assad and Derek Webb—contributed songs. 

“Tt felt like a family reunion more than it did anything 
else,” Anthony Hoisington, Old Bear’s co-founder, told 
Sojourners. 

They recorded songs in the living room on physical 
tapes without care for perfection. The house was full of 
people for multiple days, and laughter and conversation 
permeate the edges of songs. 

“Tjust need to be in the ballpark, tuning-wise. Because 
this is, after all, a Rich Mullins song, and that was not a 
priority to him and we know this,” Cleveland says on the 
recording, causing an uproar of laughter. 

Mullins would probably be glad to hear that his work 
still calls people toward Jesus decades later. When asked at 
the ’96 Creation Festival if he minded that a punk cover of 
“Awesome God” had been recorded, Mullins responded: “I 
feel very honored by that, I suppose. Knowing that anybody 
wants to sing your song, it’s kind ofa big surprise,” he said 
with a huge grin. © 


Mitchell Atencio is associate news editor at Sojourners. 


Rich Mullins / Photo by Mark Tucker (courtesy of David McCracken) 
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CISTERN WITH 
ST. CHRYSOSTOM 


when two or three are gathered thou wilt be in the midst of them 


By Leslie Williams 


Dome of the rock 
dome of the belly 


every diaphragm 
its own firmament 


waters above 
from waters below 


eyeglasses flecked with salt spots 
remnants of our oceans 


by which I mean 
crying is a wave the body makes 


a flood of tears can cover 
mountains and threaten a deluge 


and as for waters we should include 
sobbing in the shower a cappella 


or despairing at the well alone 
the sealing stone so heavy 


it can be moved 
only by a group of two or three 


Leslie Williams, author of Even the Dark, lives near Boston. 
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WHEN WE FEEL 


from the Revised Common 


‘ANGRY ENOUGH icnisnaty cycle A 
TO DI le By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


Several of this month’s lectionary read- 
Living the Word ings deal with the tensions of navigat- 
ing wrongdoing, judgment, vengeance, 
and forgiveness. They call readers to 
forgive—and forgive again: not just 
once, twice, or seven times, but at least 
77 times and counting (see Matthew 18:22). 

These texts have been used throughout history to trap people in 
positions of disempowerment, abuse, and enslavement. Consider, for 
example, how victims of intimate partner violence have been pressured 
to forgive and return to their abusers, who then proceed to hurt them 
again. Or how entire marginalized communities are expected to “get 
over it,’ whether that is the colonization of Turtle Island, enslavement, 
or generations of misogynist, queer- and transphobic policies, laws, and 
violence. In light of the rampant misuse of these texts, we're right to be 
wary of biblical interpretations for how to handle conflict that reinforce 
domination. The texts tend not to deal directly with inherent interper- 
sonal and structural power dynamics. We must do that work ourselves. 
Any of us preaching the lectionary this month must also be careful. 

Attending to the power dynamics of these passages doesn’t mean 
we dismiss them as useless. Rather, such attention helps us discern 
how these texts invite and bear witness to God’s presence in processes 
of interpersonal, intergenerational, and even international healing. 
They call us to attend to what our own pain has to teach us and to seek 
hope through community life. And they promise that throughout our 
attending, God will abide—waiting patiently to see us through. 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology as 
Performance Art and creator of transgressivedevotional.com, teaches at 
Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


Scripture passages are 
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DISAGREEMENT ITSELF CAN BE 
A SPIRITUAL PRACTICE. 


SEPTEMBER 3 


BEYOND BEING NICE 


JEREMIAH 15:15-21; PSALM 26:1-8; 
ROMANS 128:9-21; MATTHEW 16:21-28 


My sister once told me that I havea super- 
power: When someone is getting under 
my skin, I can turn it around by being so 
nice that I quickly get under theirs instead. 

“That’s actually biblical,” I recall re- 
sponding, “Paul says that if we’re super 
nice to people who piss us off, we’re ba- 
sically pouring hot coals on their heads. 
Plus, God’s going to avenge us anyway” 
(see Romans 12:19-20). 

It’s possible I missed Paul’s point. The 
stories of wrongdoing, vengeance, and for- 
giveness in these readings rarely name the 
wrong the apparent wrongdoer has done. 
Rather, they start with the presumption 
that wrongs will continue to occur. There 
willbe evil, Paul says, so hold on tothe good 
(verse 9). People will persecute you, but 
bless them, don’t curse them, he adds (verse 
14). There'll be weeping and rejoicing—so 
prepare for both (verse 15). And finally, 
you'll have enemies. Who knows why? You 
just will. So, you may as well feed them 
(verse 20). You can’t control the wrong 
that’s done to you, I hear Paul saying, you 
can only control how you respond. 

Mykindness to supposed enemies didn’t 
stem from divine love, though. Rather, my 
patriarchal conditioning trained me to inter- 
pret Paulas saying to “just be nice”—because 
aren’t girls always told to be nice? I inter- 
nalized that patriarchal wound and longed 
for my hero God to inflict punishment on 
others for me. It has taken years of feminist 
engagement with my faith to realize that 
God doesn’t want to hurt my enemies any 
more than God wants to hurt me. Rather, 
God wants—and always has wanted—to heal 
the patriarchal wound that warped what 
I wanted in the first place. God wants to 
liberate all of us—as God wanted to liberate 
me—from the desire for retaliation so we 
can develop shared capacities for responsive 
empathy instead. 


48 Illustration by Lauren Wright Pittman 
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SEPTEMBER 10 


DISAGREEING TOGETHER 


EZEKIEL 33:7-11; PSALM 119:33-40; 
ROMANS 13:8-14; MATTHEW 18:15-20 


Theologian Kathryn Tanner describes Chris- 
tian identity as a “hybrid, relational affair,” 
meaning that when it comes to figuring out 
what we believe, engagement with each 
other is more important than agreement. 
Disagreement, therefore, isn’t necessarily 
an impediment to a community’s shared 
spiritual practice. Rather, it can itselfbea 
spiritual practice of community formation. 

Tanner’s insight helps frame Jesus’ 
promise in this week’s gospel: “Where 
two or three are gathered in my name, I 
am there among them” (Matthew 18:20). 
Sure, verse 19 indicates that agreement 
can bring about divine gifts. But there are 
no divine gifts for false or coerced agree- 
ment. More importantly, verse 20 requires 
no agreement at all: It’s simply a promise 
that throughout everyday Christian life 
together—in all our “hybrid, relational 
affairs”—Christ is among us. He hangs in 
there with us, helping us hang in there 
with each other. 

When we read Matthew 18 as a policy 
statement for handling church conflict, 
we disconnect it from this fundamental 
promise of Christ’s presence. The point 
isn’t that we need to do a) then b) then c) 
in the right order to address conflict in a 
Christian manner (though sometimes that 
might be good advice). Rather, whether 
we're in a one-on-one situation, with wit- 
nesses, or before the whole church body— 
whether we're gathered as two or three 
or more—Christ is there with us, inviting 
us into deeper individual and communal 
practices of faith. 


SEPTEMBER 17 


FUNDAMENTALLY FINITE 


GENESIS 50:15-21; PSALM 103:1-13; 
ROMANS 14:1-12; MATTHEW 18:21-35 


I'm easily affronted, I’m embarrassed to 
admit. I can experience the classic exam- 
ple, road rage, before someone even cuts 
me off. If their car just looks like it might 
veer into my lane, I’m already muttering, 
“What a #%@&?! that driver must be!” 
This type of reaction is so common that 


social psychologists have discerned two 
insights from it. First, snap judgments are 
typically biased toward negative conclu- 
sions: Whether that person would have cut 
me offor not, I react as if they already have. 
Second, snap judgments usually result in 
a “fundamental attribution error,” which 
is when we interpret someone’s actions 
as revealing who they fundamentally are, 
rather than arising from their context. For 
example, the driver’s kid isn’t choking on 
a Cheerio in the backseat, but rather the 
driver is—fundamentally—a #%@&?! 

We all do this because we're all finite, 
a finitude exacerbated by our fast-paced 
world. We call God the eternal judge be- 
cause God is the judge for all time, but 
perhaps also because it takes an eternity 
to judge justly. God’s omniscience makes 
fundamental attribution errors impossi- 
ble. Perhaps omniscience requires time 
to walk every mile in every last person’s 
shoes to figure it all out. I’m being playful, 
of course; God doesn’t take meandering 
temporal strolls through atemporal reality. 
(What would that even mean?) Still, this 
idea can reframe Joseph’s response to his 
brothers’ repentance in Genesis: “Am I in 
the place of God?” (50:19). Joseph didn’t 
have the eternity required to judge justly, 
but he did have enough time to figure out 
who does. And that’s the kind of time I too 
often lack in my overscheduled life: not 
enough time to judge but, rather, enough 
time to not judge. 


KKK 


YOU’LL HAVE ENEMIES. 
YOU JUST WILL. SO, YOU MAY 
AS WELL FEED THEM. 


SEPTEMBER 24 


PAIN UNDER ANGER 


JONAH 3:10 - 4:11; PSALM 145:1-8; 
PHILIPPIANS 1:21-30; MATTHEW 20:1-16 


I struggle to know whether my anger has 
righteous or ridiculous motivations. When 
my motives are ridiculous, my spouse will 
playfully say, “How angry are you?” Before 
Teven finish huffing Jonah’s words, “Angry 
enough to die!” my anger gets giggled away 
(Jonah 4:9). 

On the surface, the prophet Jonah sulk- 
ingundera bush about a worm is ridiculous 
(verse 7). But, as we’ve seen elsewhere 
in this month’s lectionary, what seems 
ridiculous can reveal hidden pain. What 
if, beneath his whining, Jonah is hiding a 
Divine attachment wound? 

“Attachment” is psychology-speak 
for how, if a caregiver consistently meets 
an infant’s needs, that infant becomes an 
adult who can make secure attachment 
bonds with others. When infants’ needs 
are not met, though, they instead carry 
an attachment wound into adult relation- 
ships, which can ignite feelings ofbetrayal 
or abandonment at even the slightest of 
slights. Attachment wounds create trigger 
points that can make us feel “angry enough 
to die” because they carry into the present 
the infant’s early sense of existential threat. 

What if Jonah’s overreaction occurs 
because God’s indecisiveness has triggered 
that existentially threatening sensation? 
These readings about wrongdoing and 
forgiveness aren’t calling us to ignore 
such sensations. Rather, they invite us to 
pause for amoment with Jonah under the 
bush, perhaps meditating on the wormas it 
snacks. We can admit, alongside Jonah, that 
we too sometimes—for reasons that might 
seem ridiculous—feel angry enough to die. 

Sitting in the tension of that sensation 
with Jonah, I’m reminded that God doesn’t 
force forgiveness. Rather, God wants to 
bring us to the healing place where for- 
giveness starts to feel possible. And, best 
of all, God has all eternity to wait for us to 
get there. © 


“Living the Word” reflections for October 
can be found at sojo.net/living. “Preach- 
ing the Word,” Sojourners’ online re- 
source for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


MEN OF 
THE CHURCH 


By Ed Spivey Jr. 


After the Southern Baptist Convention announced that women cannot 
be pastors, Sunday mornings have taken a new form across the nation. 
People are seeing the potential of an uninterrupted two-day weekend 
for the first time and relishing the freedom. 

In clarifying its stand on women in leadership—that Baptists won’t 
stand for it—the SBC suddenly confirmed what groggy teenagers have 
been telling their parents for generations—namely, that sleeping in might 
be a better idea than attending a church where females are only needed 
for child care and potlucks. 

In fairness, when the SBC committee—composed almost entirely 
of men—made the recommendation, it was mainly to free up parking. 
The SBC is the largest Protestant denomination in the country (high 
five!), and what better way to open more spaces than by telling half of 
humanity they’re not appreciated? 

The aim was also part of a faithful understanding of the Bible’s central 
tenet: that men are superior to women, because men are stronger and 
don’t get their periods. The SBC tried to soften the blow by reiterating 
that women have important roles in the home, such as training their 
children in the ways of the faith and putting them to bed before Daddy 
comes home on poker night smelling of alcohol. 

But the Bible is very clear on the role of women: Wives obey your 
husbands, end ofsentence. Well, actually itwent on with some nonbinding 
references to husbands honoring their wives, but mainly on birthdays 
and anniversaries. (Or there will be hell to pay—amirite guys?!) 

This latest announcement is another step in the Southern Baptists’ 
update of the Great Commission to something more palatable, called 
the Great Omission. This preaches everything in the Bible except what 


kee 


I AM THAT MOST 
EXALTED OF ALL PEOPLE: 
THE OLD WHITE GUY. 


Jesus said. Because, let’s face it, most of his 
teachings are way too woke, especially in 
Florida, where the Sermon on the Mountis 
instructive only by suggesting that citizens 
should move to higher ground, on account 
of the rising ocean, which of course for 
Southern Baptists isn’t happening. 


I speak of these things as one who was 
raised Southern Baptist in the 1960s, al- 
though my memory is a little foggy about 
what the preachers warned us against. I 
thinkit had something to do with pantsuits. 

Ican also speak with authority because 
of my superior intelligence simply due to 
being a man. In addition, because I am a 
white man, I can confidently carry on the 
legacy of all the white men in the Bible, 
even though they were from the Middle 
East and probably were dark-skinned. (But 
Jesus was definitely a white gsuy—Vacation 
Bible School posters don’t lie.) 

Moreimportant, Iam that most exalted 
of all men: the Old White Guy. Imaybe long 
of tooth and forehead, but Iam steeped in 
the wisdom revealed in God’s living ambas- 
sadors for our time. Whether it’s the two 
front-runners for the next presidential 
election or the Iowa senator elected to his 
eighth six-year term at the age of 89, God 
has revealed his—yes, I said “his”—hand- 
iwork in the powerful examples of men at 
the peak of their lives. 

We may be forgetful at our age, but... 


Unfortunately, since he didn’t make it out of 
his 30s, Jesus never achieved the successes 
that come from old age. Had he liveda few 
more decades, he probably would have al- 
tered some of his more strident teachings, 
such as loving your neighbor. Imean, who 
does that? © 


Ed Spivey Jr. was art director of Sqjourn- 
ers from 1974 to 2081. 
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Sept/Oct 2023 


SUPPORT SOJOURNERS 
THROUGH WORKPLACE 
GIVING 


It’s that time of year when your employer may be encouraging you to join a 
workplace giving program. Did you know you can choose Sojourners for your 
workplace giving donation? 


Your gift will support all our work: creating transformational dialogue, speaking truth 
to power, fighting for free and fair elections, and more. 


If you don’t see Sojourners in your employer’s campaign, ask if you can write us in! 
Include our EIN #23-7380554. 


Thank you for being part of the Sojourners community. 


oe Sojourners CFC Number: #12191 SOJOQOURNERS 


Join us in Cincinnati, Ohio from October 4-7, 2023 for amazing spea- 
kers, workshops, worship, networking sessions, and more! 


Love and Truth meet in the 
street. 


Right Living and Whole Living embrace... Psalm 85:10 (a) MSG 
Join us October 4-7th as we learn together how to: 
Embrace Love, Truth, Righteousness and Peace 


ccda.org/conference 


